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THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
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(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
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speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 
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gan of the Association, was founded in 
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who have conquered the effects of 
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Determining Mental Competence Levels 
of Children With Impaired Hearing’ 


By MarsHa.t S. HIsKEey 


Part I of Two Parts 


N numerous occasions I have been 
(esd how I happened to become in- 

terested in testing the acoustically 
handicapped. Actually, my interest sprang 
from several incidents, including concern 
on the part of psychologists and admin- 
istrators of the schools for the deaf over 
the fact that there was a dearth of meas- 
uring instruments at the lower levels for 
this group. 

My interest crystallized when a_ boy 
nine years of age was referred to the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic for testing. 
This boy had been an inmate of an insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded for five years. 
His actions led some members of the staff 
of that institution to believe that he was 
more intelligent than the typical inmate. 
For this reason, they were asking for addi- 
tional information. 

A study of the records revealed that the 
boy came from a broken home. Because 
he was so atypical in his behavior, the 
court judged him to be subnormal and 
committed him to the institution for the 
feeble-minded. There was no record of 
any psychological testing at the time of 
commitment. 

After spending a few minutes with this 
lad, I became suspicious that the boy was 
deaf. In line with this suspicion, he was 





*A contribution to a symposium on the education 
of the deaf, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
1949. Dr. Hiskey is Chairman, Department of 
Guidance and Special Education, Southern Illinois 
University. 
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examined with a number of non-verbal 
items taken from accepted tests. In spite 
of the fact that this boy had spent his last 
five years in the depressive environment of 
an institution for the feeble-minded, he 
rated an intelligence quotient in the high 
80's. 

I recommended that he be taken from 
the institution for the feeble-minded and 
be placed in a school for the deaf im- 
mediately. This was done, and a year 
later when I was testing a number of stu- 
dents for this school, I again had the 
privilege of testing this same lad. Although 
I had spent only a little more than an 
hour with him in the previous testing 
situation, he immediately recognized me 
and began motioning excitedly to me and 
to himself and in the direction of the city 
where we had met previously. Certainly 
this was hardly the behavior of a feeble- 
minded individual. A test at that time re- 
vealed an I. Q. in the low 90’s. His teach- 
ers reported that he was making consider- 
able progress in the school, This incident 
more than any other thing promoted my 
interest and efforts in this type of work. 

There have been, and probably will 
continue to be, long and pointed discus- 
sions concerning the comparison of the in- 
tellect of the deaf child with that of the 
hearing child. To date there has been 
little agreement on this controversial 
issue. We do know that deaf children ex- 
hibit a considerable deficiency in common 
social knowledge. We know, also, that they 
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show a similar deficiency in educational 
achievement. Thus, our main problem is 
concerned with the effective education of 
these individuals. 

Those who are familiar with the educa- 
tion of the deaf child realize the tremen- 
dous influence which education will have 
on his entire behavior and adjustment, and 
also the need for instruments that will 
render assistance in understanding the 
child and planning for his future develop- 
ment. Without tests teachers must proceed 
on a trial and error basis which is both 
time and energy consuming and is usually 
unsatisfactory and inadequate from the 
standpoint of both the teacher and the 
pupil. Instruction, especially at the lower 
levels, although carried on as a group 
activity, actually involves considerable in- 
dividualized work. This individualization 
is, in many instances, primarily a means of 
leading to group instruction. Therefore, if 
classes are not composed of students of 
approximately the same level of ability, 
the teacher frequently spends entirely too 
much of her time working with the slower 
pupils as individuals. 

In many instances this is done at the 
expense of the more capable students and 
often results in a great waste of time since 
it is difficult to keep the young deaf child 
occupied constructively without the direct 
and almost constant guidance and super- 
vision of the teacher. Unless some meas- 
uring device is used, there is no means 
of ascertaining the abilities of these chil- 
dren other than spending several months 
working with» them. Even then teachers 
and supervisors cannot be sure that they 
have made reasonably correct judgments. 


If supplementary measuring devices are 
available in making a school program 
more effective for the hearing child, then 
they should be even more valuable with a 
group who must start with an acoustical 
handicap. Yet, educators in schools for 
the deaf have had little or no access to 
psychological and guidance services and 
have been forced to rely upon their own 
resources. This situation results in part 
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from the fact that all too few psychologists 
are trained to specialize in this area, 
Even clinical psychologists frequently do 
not understand the special problems and 
needs of this group and, therefore are re- 
luctant to extend their services to them. 


It is the aim of educators of the handi- 
capped to equip them so that they are able 
to assume their place in, and to be an asset 
to, society. One of the major objectives of 
the education of this group is to guide 
them in their adjustments and in their 
ability to meet the future. For these rea- 
sons, it is imperative that educators know 
as much as possible about these children 
so that they may be able to approach 
normal children in ability as closely as 
possible. 

Workers in this field could profit from 
more and better standardized intelligence 
tests applicable to this group. Mental test- 
ing of any group is significant or mean- 
ingful only if results have prognostic 
value. Our goal is always to utilize the full 
capacity of the child for achievement and 
adjustment. This is especially true of the 
acoustically handicapped. However, all too 
often we obtain a single rating on a child 
and then attempt to plan for him as though 
we had all the psychological information 
necessary. In many instances, we do not 
even take into consideration how the 
rating was derived. 

General intelligence is not regarded as 
a power of mind or a faculty of reasoning, 
but rather as a quality or characteristic of 
behavior. In approaching this problem, 
Binet sought to discover the specific char- 
acteristics that distinguish or differentiate 
superior behavior from inferior behavior. 
He made little attempt to deal with the 
mind but was concerned with what is 
called the process of interaction. 

Intelligent behavior involves the power 
to differentiate and, consequently, the 
power to integrate. The whole learning 
process is essentially one of coming to 
notice differences and integrating behavior 
in respect to them. General intelligence, 
therefore, is often referred to as the level 
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of maturity attained in the differentiation 
and integration of our general mental 
functions. 

We must keep in mind that intelligence 
is not the only factor contributing to the 
success of the child with impaired hearing. 
His speech and language development, his 
lipreading ability, his physical and mental 
health, his habits of study, and many other 
such factors are vital to the picture. In 
giving and interpreting tests, one must al- 
ways be cognizant of the fact that one is 
seeking to gain information about patterns 
of behavior and not just a single trait. A 
good test can present a rather accurate 
picture of how the individual responds to 
situations at the present time, but it can- 
not, in most instances, reveal the causes 
behind the present picture. Such facts may 
be even more important than test ratings 
in understanding the total behavior of 
the subject. 

The actual testing of deaf and hard of 
hearing children presents problems which 
are unique. Practically all impressions of 
the test materials gained by this group 
must be through the sense of sight. This 
means that the attention factor is even 
more important with the acoustically 
handicapped group than it is with hearing 
subjects. In some ways the hard of hear- 
ing child may present an even more diffi- 
cult testing situation than does the so- 
called deaf child. The hard of hearing find 
it more difficult to accept a completely 
non-verbal testing approach since they 
can still hear sounds. Yet, their hearing 
is often so deficient that they do not hear 
the instructions adequately and accurately, 
nor have they developed language pro- 
ficiency. Members of this group, especial- 
ly if the hearing loss has resulted after a 
few years of life, must learn to adjust 
themselves anew to the changes in living 
that the degree of deafness demands. This 
is frequently a difficult process in cases 
of progressive deafness and becomes more 
disturbing for those whose deafness came 
about suddenly and without warning. The 
congenitally deaf have to accept their 
physical defect from the beginning and 
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have never had hearing experiences. Thus, 
they do not have the same problems that 
the hard of hearing face. 

One can find a considerable number of 
more or less carefully worked out mental 
tests which have been used for deaf and 
hard of hearing indviduals. However, the 
degree of help which such tests render 
the educator or the clinician depends upon 
the amount of information about the chil- 
dren which the test makes available and 
upon the number and typicalness of the 
children upon whom it has been stand- 
ardized. Many tests which are of the non- 
verbal, or performance, type are weak in 
these respects when used with deaf or hard 
of hearing children. The fact that tests 
are standardized on hearing children 
makes the use of norms for deaf individ- 
uals a questionable procedure. Many non- 
verbal tests are quite heavily weighted with 
form boards. This means that there is a 
danger that these items measure more or 
less the same thing. In other words, they 
may be limited in usefulness. It also 
means that many of the tests are timed 
tests. Such tests immediately place the 
deaf individual at a disadvantage, for it 
is extremely difficult to get across the idea 
of speed to the young deaf child. Many 
administrators and psychologists in schools 
for the deaf find that such tests are un- 
satisfactory for children under the age of 
eight. 

For the deaf child, and especially the 
younger deaf child, any test of intelligence 
must be of the non-language type. It 
should not require the use of language 
either for administration or“for answering. 
The deaf child “masters” language only 
after a long and arduous -training period. 
It is learning and achievement on his part 
and, as such, should not be used to meas- 
ure basic mental potentiality. 

The non-language types of tests tend to 
measure the ability to deal with more con- 
crete material, while linguistic tests meas- 
ure the ability to deal with the abstract. 
Naturally, in order to get a representative 
picture of the mental potentiality of an in- 

(See “Mental Competence,” page 388) 
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His Silent Motors 


By BernuaArD A. RotH 


ROM a lonely Cape Cod beach, a 
Posse fisherman watched a tiny air- 
plane skim the swells a half-mile off- 
shore. Back and forth it swooped like a 
gull, its motor un- 
heard through the 
boom of the break- 
ers. Suddenly, it je. 
pivoted on one wing, 
circled, then veered 
to a feathery land- 
ing on the hard- 
packed sand. Only 
a few yards from 
the startled fisher- 
man, a young giant 
slid out of his trim, 
red-and-black craft, 
the sun gleaming on 
his tousled blond 
hair. 

Wonderingly, the 
surf-caster returned 
the brief, cheery 
wave of the new- 
comer and stood 
amazed to see him 
quickly don waist- 
high waders and un- 
lash a surf rod from 
a wing strut. The 
stranger approached, 
smiling, and spoke 


clearly but in an odd, sonerous monotone. 
“Nice school running in out there. Just 
spotted them coming in through the chop.” 

The other recognized the universal lan- 
guage of fisherman and chuckled as he 
revlied, “Oh-ho, so that’s what you’ve been 
up to? I guess I would have realized it. 
if 1’d known you could carry a 14-foot rod 
in one of those things.” 

The tall birdman bent forward to watch 
the other’s lips as he spoke. “Oh, sure,” 
he said, “it’s easy as pie. And when the 
fish are feeding near the surface, it’s pretty 





ROBERT WHITTIER, DEAF YOUNG WRITER, 

FINDS HIS GREATEST HAPPINESS IN THE 

OUTDOORS. HERE HE IS FLOUNDER-FISHING 
OFF CAPE COD. 


hard to beat a plane for locating them, 
Better get set. Some nice 10- and 20-pound. 
ers in this bunch.” He brandished his 
huge cane wand with a comic-savage ges. 

ture and strode 


ee 





atomic! | away. 
os = oe “Tight lines! “the 
. — ati other called encour. 
Meals agingly after the 


» angling aviator, but 
the latter gave no 
"=~ indication that he 
- had heard. Asa 
matter of fact, fly- 
ing sportsman Rob- 
ert J. Whittier has 
not heard the slight- 
est sound for 20 
years. Yet this Mas- 
sachusetts descend- 
ant of the famous 
poet John Green- 
leaf Whittier and of 
Swedish sailing cap- 
tains makes a living 
as an authoritative 
writer on the usual- 
ly noisy subjects re- 
lating to motor 
boats, airplanes and 
automobiles. 

As a tow-headed, 
big-boned y oung: 
ster, Bob offered more than average prom- 
ise. His quick enthusiasm and responsive 
intelligence marked him as a child sure to 
develop into an interesting, valuable indi- 
vidual. He loved the out-of-doors—the 
ever-pounding surf not far from home, the 
shrill cries of the sea-birds, the swelling 
tidal river nearby and the great marshes 
teeming with wildlife along the rivers 
banks. Best of all, he reveled in the busy, 
efficient clatter of machinery—especially 
that emitted by the family Ford and the 
mechanical birds that roared out of the 
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meadow on the far side of his home town. 

One day he came home from second 
grade class with monstrous pains in his 
head. For days, Bob lay in bed, barely 
seeing his mother, father, and the doctor 
through the mists of agony that enveloped 
him. Then he fell asleep. When he awak- 
ened, the world was locked in silence. He 
fell his mother touch him comfortingly 
and saw her lips move gently; but her 
voice might have been a million miles away. 
At the seashore, the white waves still tossed 
their manes in the sunlight, but their thun- 
der was lost to eternity. And his beloved 
machinery was mute as stone; it vibrated, 
turned pistons and wheels, spat exhausi 
smoke—behind a transparent wall, opaque 
to sound. 

The Whittiers reluctantly turned their 
backs on the modest country home and 
moved to the city. A few blocks from the 
stuffy top-floor apartment, Bob entered a 
school for the deaf. It was a good school, 
but the youngster was miserable. Many 
of his classmates had been born into si- 
lence; to Bob, their minds seemed slow and 
their actions grotesque. On a sultry night 
when the Whittiers had gone for a walk to 
escape the heat of their rooms, the boy 
suddenly sat down on the curb under a 
streetlight. “Oh, gosh,” he wailed. “This 
is no place for a country boy like me! 
Those kids at school . . . they’re all right; 
but they’re . . . they’re different from me, 
somehow.” 


That fall, the family moved back to the 
small town south of Boston. A gifted tutor 
of handicapped children was discovered in 
the neighborhood and she was delighted to 
take the apt pupil under her wing. Pains- 
takingly, she helped Bob to remember the 
correct speech sounds which he could only 
feel strumming through his throat and 
nose; how to read the lips; how to make 
his eyes take on a doubled burden of in- 
terpreting the world. Salt fragrance drifted 
up from the marshes; airplanes soared out 
of the meadow; and motor caravans glided 
by on the white road. 


Then, on a day in June, a letter came 
from Thayer Academy, famous school for 
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boys. It announced that one Robert J. 
Whittier had qualified for admission, his 
handicap had been waived, and he was to 
enter at the beginning of the new term. The 
quiet enemy was retreating—but victory 
was not yet at hand. 

Young Whittier’s ice-bound soul melted 
happily at being accepted once more into a 
crowd of normal youths. Long lectures 
were painful to follow, but by diligent 
study of texts and notes taken by school- 
mates, he got along well enough. In sports, 
his keen eyesight placed him as a superb 
member of the rifle team; his powerful 
build made him a dangerous tackle on the 
football field. And yet, he still felt apart 
—unable to find himself in the scheme of 
things. 

Not long before graduation day, Mrs. 
Whittier confronted her husky son in 
their living room. In her hand was a 
sheaf of closely handwritten manuscripts. 
There was a twinkle far back in her eyes, 
but her voice was firm. “You know what 
these are, | suppose?” 

Bob tipped his head sideways, looked. 
and admitted, “My English compositions.” 

His mother smiled accusingly. “Well, 
that’s not exactly what your teacher called 
them. I ’phoned her right after they came 
in the morning mail. I had quite a time 
calming her down.” 

“Why?” The boy flushed with unwilling 
embarrassment. 

Mrs. Whittier shuffled through the sheets 
briskly and read the titles aloud, “ ‘Air- 
craft Engines of the World War’; ‘Boats 
for Striped Bass Fishing’; ‘Racing Cars I 
Have Seen.’ She said the subjects she gave 
the class were ‘The Significance of Ulysses 
to the Modern Reader’; ‘Favorite Charac- 
ters of Shakespeare’; and. . .” 

“Gee-gosh, Mom! I can’t write that 
moth-eaten stuff! She knows I... .” 

“She also said you were seen out at the 
airport one day when you were missing 
from her class.” 

“Well, golly, I was getting material for 
that airplane story from a mechanic out 
there.” The youngster’s voice steadied and 
his look became serious. “Mom, I’ve been 
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trying to find something I could learn and 
understand better than anyone | know. 
That’s why I’ve been going to the airfield. 
and the speedway, and down by the North 
River. Because I’ve discovered I love 
boats, airplanes, autos and... and... 
Gee whiz, I’m just nuts about anything 
thet moves people around with a motor— 
and takes them places where they can have 
fun!” 

It was quiet in the living room. The 
daughter of a sailing captain could not fail 
to grasp her boy’s ambition. She cleared 
her throat. “Well, I did get her to admit 
that these compositions are pretty well 
written. But she told me you'd have to fin- 
ish the assignments properly by the end 
of the month or there'll be do diploma. | 
said you would if I asked you to... .” 

Bob reluctantly nodded assent. 

“But if you really love your planes and 
boats and things’—she looked past him at 
the silver propeller he had won at the mod- 
el air meet—“I’d say it might be worth- 
while to stick to them.” 

The young face lighted with a dream. It 
was hard to explain, this passion for craft 
that bore adventurous hearts across mys- 
terious waters, through gusty corridors of 
space and over unknown horizons. Vague- 
ly, he felt they might transport him to fab- 
ulous realms across the barrier to sound. 
H+ would master them and find out. 

Summers, he worked westward at pas: 
ture airports, with crop-dusters and barn- 
stormers, taking any menial task that was 
offered. He plied the older hands with 
questions, got his strong fingers into en- 
gine vitals as often as he could, bought 
every book on his favorite subjects avail- 
able. Winters, he busied himself near 
home; took technical courses at night and 
through correspondence; designed and 
built small boats in the cellar workshop; 
rejuvenated old outboard motors ready for 
the scrap-heap. His were odd-looking craft 
at first and the motors cranky. Gradually, 
though, the lines and performance of his 
boats smoothed out; the testy motors were 
soothed by his deft touch. A fast, rakish 
sports car constructed of parts from an 
auto graveyard was the envy of his friends. 
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With the hard-flying crop-dusters, Bob 
had become an expert, licensed mechanic, 
Moreover, his pilot friends had taught him 
considerable skill in the air. But CAA med. 
ical regulations stand between a man who 
can’t hear and that precious slip of paper 
that permits him to roar off into the skies 
—alone. Yet this was the last element left 
for him to conquer and he must do it, by 
himself. Letter after letter went to Wash- 
ington. Replies were months in transit and 
their tone was disheartening. They said 
there would have to be a full investigation; 
that the matter was under advisement; that 
they were awaiting a decision, etc. 

On a hot, Wisconsin morning which 
matched the mood of the big, quiet me- 
chanic, he scooped a few belongings into a 
battered flight bag and jumped aboard a 
train headed for the nation’s capital. A 
week later, the door of the chief pilot’s of- 
fice flew open with an exultant yank that 
threatened the hinges. Grinning fiercely, 
Bob stalked over to the desk and slammed 
down the familiar little blue-and-white tick- 
et. That was it, his Student Pilot's Certifi- 
cate, signed, sealed and delivered. The 
wide, blue yonder opened wider and Jeri- 
cho’s last wall came tumbling down. 

A few years ago, a hunting and fishing 
journal published a remarkable story of a 
salt water enthusiast who used his light 
plane to take him to good surf-casting 
beaches along the New England coast. 
There was nothing in the piece to indicate 
that the writer could not hear; all of the 
usual sound effects were present and au- 
thentic: the booming ocean, the snarl of 
the motor, and the hiss of the line as it 
shot outwards from the whirring reel. Few 
realized the triumph it represented to a 
burly, youthful Viking with lively blue eyes 
—a triumph which has since been repeated 
many times in sportsmen’s magazines and 
in an excellent recent book on outboard 
motors and _ boats. 

One who enjoys the special significance 
of the Whittier by-line was a sports maga- 
zine editor when the red-and-black mono 
plane surprised him on a lonely Cape Cod 

zach. 
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Phonograph Records for the Young Child 


By ELeanor TaussicG AND MARGUERITE STONER 


AN you suggest records for my 
young deaf child?” This has been 


an often repeated request at the 
John Tracy Clinic this past year. We, 
too, have been in the process of trying 
to find an answer to this question. As 
a result of this need for suitable records, 
both for parents to use at home and for 
use in the demonstration nursery school 
at the Clinic, we have been on a contin- 
uous search throughout the school year. 
We have listened to great numbers of 
records, chosen a few, and found them of 
interest to the children. We have followed 
every suggestion and have evaluated for 
our purposes many printed lists of chil- 
dren’s records. And now we give our 
answer, incomplete though it may be. 

In the last two years many children’s 
records have been put on the market, and 
undoubtedly many more will appear in the 
near future. This list is by no means com- 
plete, but rather a suggestive one. Perhaps 
it will suffice for the present and be a guide 
in purchasing any new records that may 
be produced. We invite comments and 
titles of additional records. 

We have kept in mind the “educational- 
ly deaf” preschool child—not the hard of 
hearing child who has language. (There 
are numerous other records for the hard 
of hearing child not included here.) The 
range is meant to cover the need of the 
child with little residual hearing as well 
as the child with a greater amount of hear- 
ing. Also, some of the records are for 
children beginning auditory training and 
others for those who are more advanced. 

We would like to call attention to some 
of the types of records on the list. For in- 
stance, the record “Here Are Your Eyes” 
typifies the very simple rhythm which ap- 
peals to young children. The language 
used is repetitious and within a beginning 
child’s understanding. Furthermore, it is 
a quiet activity record in which the child 


points to his eyes, ears, nose, etc. For more 
active participation, the record “Out of 
Doors” has simple rhythms for hopping, 
swaying, tapping, etc. For sound effects 
the record “Big and Little” has a number 
of common noises. This record affords 
opportunity for contrasting loud and soft, 
since each noise is produced at both levels. 
The Muffin records (in conjunction with 
the Muffin books) also have sound effects 
and have the added advantage of the visual 
clues. These are more advanced and are 
given in story form. Most of the songs, 
singing games, an. nursery rhymes are 
those familiar to most people and thus 
are of more value to the child. The Teddy 
Bear records offer contrasts in volume, in 
pitch, and in tempo. For example, “Rock- 
A-Bye Baby” starts with a woman’s vocal, 
goes into an orchestration with humming, 
to a male chorus, to a fading orchestration. 
The slow tempo of “Rock-A-Bye Baby” is 
in contrast to the fast tempo of “Lazy 
Mary” which is on the reverse side. We 
have tried to choose records which have 
a minimum of narration, since this _re- 
quires a more advanced type of listening. 

No one should attempt to obtain all of 
these records for one child. We have 
listed many, some duplicates, hoping that 
from the list you will be able to find a 
suitable number easily. A few well chosen 
records geared to the child’s interest and 
ability are best as a start. For example, 
one activity record, one containing sound 
effects, a march, a waltz, a song or nur- 
sery rhyme would be a good beginning. 
The collection can grow as the child pro- 
gresses and as you find out what is suit- 
able and interesting to him. Records must 
be chosen for the individual child. The 
amount of residual hearing and the prog- 
ress in auditory training are factors in the 
choice. 

Keeping the child in mind in choosing 
brings us to comment on the physical 
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aspect of records. First of all, a child's 
interest and attention span are often short. 
Therefore, the small sized records have an 
advantage, especially when only one song 
or nursery rhyme is played and repeated 
on a single side. Records made of various 
colors of plastic with illustrated name 
plates and covers are naturally more ap- 
pealing to the child. The Teddy Bear 
records have all these features plus many 
more. Most of the records on the list are 
“non-breakable” (NB); however, they will 
break with bending. We prefer the non- 
breakable so that the child may really 
possess and use his records. In fact, we 
find it desirable to use a record player 
which the child himself can operate. 

The Speedy Q records are designed pri- 
marily for radio sound effects. Most of 
them are recordings of real-life sounds. 
The various cuts allow the player to pick 
out the particular sound he wants to hear. 
(SQ means it will run from one cut to 
another without the needle’s being lifted. ) 
These records are breakable and more ex- 
pensive. They are not essential for one 
child’s collection. 

Those people who have home recording 
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apparatus might experiment with some 
recordings on small discs. For instance, a 
record of a child’s name can be made 
quite easily by recording a space of music, 
fading out the music and then recording 
the child’s name several times; more music 
and the name again. We will leave other 
ideas for home recordings to your imagi- 
nation and the child’s particular interest, 


All records listed are 78 RPM 

(NB) means non-breakable 

Prices listed are approximate, depend. 
ing on locality, taxes, etc. 
*Indicates the record was not chosen 
for this selection 

Figure at right of the page refers to 
the Record Company and address. 


We suggest that you go to your local 
music store for purchase of these records, 
You should not expect to find all listed 
records in one store. To facilitate order- 
ing by your dealer we are listing the ad. 
dresses of those companies producing the 
records in this list. We are excluding the 
well known companies such as Victor, Co- 
lumbia, Capitol and Decca. These names 
and addresses are at the end of the article. 


App. Remarks 


Mfg. & N-B Type 
Number Size litle cost 
Playtime NB “March Semper Fidelis .25 Title plates illustrated and_ in (1) 
309PV 6” El Capitan color. (6) 
Playtime NB March Washington Post March 25 (1 
308PV 6” Stars & Stripes Forever (6" 
Decca 10” Waltz Missouri Waltz .70 
24535 Beautiful Ohio 
Decca 10” Waltz Merry-Go-Round Waltz .70 
24624 *Canadian Capers 
Playtime NB Rhythm Turkey in the Straw .25 (1) 
348PV 6” drkansas Traveler (6) 
Pioneer 10” Rhythm Manchester & Little .70 (9) 
3008 (Folk dance Foot 
tune) Turning Dance and Go From Me 
Mercury NB Rhythm Choo Choo Train Ride 1.00 A_ rather special record from (4) 
1837 10” Whistler and His Dog Czechoslovakian Masters. (6) 
Decca 10” Rhythm Third Man Theme 70 
24839 *Cafe Mozart Waltz 
Capitol NB Rhythm Mule Train -70 Mule Train has some good 
57-40258 10” *Anticipation Blues sound effects. 
Victor 10” Rhythm Sleigh Ride 1.00 Played by Boston Pops. 
10-1484 *Serenada Good sound effects of horses 
and sleigh bells. 
Victor 10” Rhythm Jazz Legato & Jazz Pizicato 1.00 
10-1089 *The Banjo 
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Allegro 
308 


Allegro 
307 


Young 
Peoples 
617 

Young 
Peoples 
724 


Pram 
9 
Pram 
| 


Caravan 
Cl5 


Teddy Bear 
208 


Teddy Bear 
205 


Teddy Bear 
203 


Teddy Bear 
256 

Teddy Bear 
254 

Teddy Bear 
206 

Teddy Bear 
202 

Teddy Bear 
204 


Teddy Bear 
209 


Teddy Bear 
210 

Teddy Bear 
211 


Teddy Bear 


212 


Teddy Bear 


258 
Teddy Bear 
260 


Playtime 
344PV 


Playtime 
339PV 


Playtime 
340PV 


Playtime 
334PV 


Peter Pan 
PP210 


Peter Pan 
PP214 








1950 





NB Activity 
10” 


NB Activity 
10” 


NB Activity 
10” 


NB Activity 
10” 


NB Activity & 
10” Sounds 


NB Activity 
10” 


NB Activity 
10” 


NB Songs 
“—" 
‘ 


NB Songs 
Y hand 


NB Songs 
9” 


NB Songs 


Ada 


NB Songs 


“” 
/ 
NB Songs 


NB Songs 


NB Songs 
NB Songs 


NB Songs 


NB Songs 
NB Songs 


NB Songs 
wh LA 
/ 


NB Song 
‘ 


aad 


NB Singing Game 


6” 


NB Singing Game 


6” 


NB Singing Game 


6” 


NB Tune 
6” 


NB Songs 


6” 


NB Songs 


6” 


Let's Play Animals 98 
Birthday Record .98 
When the Sun Shines 1.40 
Out of Doors 1.40 
Where are Your Eyes 1.40 


Big and Little 


Bye-Bye 1.40 

Nice 

Looby Loo 1.00 

Swinging Song 

Rock-A-Bye Baby 25 

Lazy Mary 

Home on the Range .25 

I’ve Been Working on the 
Railroad 

Jingle Bells 25 

The Bear Went Over the 
Mountain 

Sleepytime for Dolly 25 


*Paddy the Bakery Boy 

What Can the Matter Be 25 
Hobbledy Horse 

Lone Prairie 25 
Whoppee Ti Yi Yo 

Little Boy Blue 25 
Row, Row, Row 


Red River Valley 25 
Clementinez 


Little Bo-Peep 25 
Twinkle Twinkle 

Mary had a Little Lamb 25 
*Goldilocks and the Three 

Bears 

Pop Goes the Weasel 25 


*Pied Piper 


London Bridge 
*Little Red Riding Hood 
Kittens 25 


The Three Little 


* Cinderella 


5 


*Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Oh, Suzanna 


Looby Loo 25 
Did You Ever See a Lassie 


Farmer in the Dell 25 
Mulberry Bush 


London Bridge 25 
Pop Goes the Weasel 


Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy .25 


*Cinderella (Too much narration 


in this version) 


Round the Village 25 
Good Morning Merry Sunshine 
& Rig A Jig Jig 


London Bridge 25 
Muffin Man & Sweet and Low 
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Simple Rhythms and songs about (8) 
animals. 


Good for a birthday party. (8) 


Walking, rolling, swinging etc. (7) 


Hopping, marching, see-sawing (7) 


swaying, etc. 


Especially good. (7) 

(7) 
Skipping, tumbling, etc. (6) 
Lullaby tempo, woman's vocal, (3) 


men humming, chorus, espe- 
cially good. 


Slow tempo. (3) 
Fxcellent version, good rhythm, 
male solo and chorus. 


Solo, chorus and bells. (3) 
Good bass voice, women’s chorus, 
low stringed instruments. 


Slow tempo, women vocal. (3) 
Some narration. 


Girl’s vocal. (3) 
Boy's vocal, horses feet and 
whinny, narration. 


Good bass, harmonica. (3) 
Bass and Chorus. 


(3) 
Round, mixed chorus 
Bass fiddle and male solo. (3) 
Solo and mixed chorus. 
Solo and chorus. (3) 
Story in song. (3) 
Story told in song. (3) 


Some narration but also story(3) 


told in song. 
Stories in song. Three Little (3) 
Kittens follows the conventional 


story. 


A peppy song. (3) 


(1) 
(6) 


(1) 
(6) 


(1) 
(6) 


(1) 
(6) 


(2 
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Peter Pan NB Songs Billy Boy 25 (2) 
PP212 6” A Hunting We Will Go ¢ 
My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean 


Peter Pan NB Songs Happy Birthday 25 (2) 
PP224 6” For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow 

Daddy Lew NB Animal Imitations Animal Imitations 85 Comes in a folder with revolving (5) 
Lehr 6” pictures and short descriptive (6) 
G-23 words in print. 

Capitol 10” Story Bozo and the Circus 2.50 Circus pictures with script. 
Album Best of the Bozo series. 


1064-1067 


Young NB Story with sound Muffin in the City 1.00 Should be used with the book (7) 
Peoples 10” effects “Noisy Book’”’ by M. W. Brown. 
601 Published by William Scott, 

New York. 

Young NB Story & sound Muffin in the Country 1.00 Should be used with the book, (7) 
Peoples 10” effects “Country Noisy Book,’’ by M. 
603 W. Brown. Published by Wm. 

Scott, New York. 

Young NB Story & sound Little Fireman 1.00 Should be used with book, ‘The (7) 
Peoples 10” effects Little Fireman,” by M. W 
615 Brown. Published: by Wm. 

Scott, New York. 

Peter Pan NB Seng & Sound Clang, Clang, Here Comes the 25 (2) 
PP330 6” effects Fireman 
ore NB Music & sound Genii, The Magic Record 2.00 A great combination of sound 
DU90002 12” _~— effects effects. 

Speedy Q 10” Sound effects Water Sounds & Bird 2.00 A babbling brook and mocking (10) 
7836 bird. 

Speedy Q 10” Sound effects Cattle #1 2.00 One milk cow mooing. (10) 
7858 Several milk cows mooing, cows 

and calves. 

Speedy Q 10” Sound effects Dogs #1 &#2 2.00 Four cuts on the first side—two (10), 
7834 fox terriers fighting, fox ter- 

rier growling-snarling, fox ter- 
rier barking. 1 SQ and 2 ter- 
riers barking. Other side— 
collie dog barking, two dogs 
barking (SQ) and _ several 
dogs barking. 

Speedy Q 10” Sound effects Auto #12 & #13 2.00 One side—continuous ’36 Chev- (10) 
7825 vie-start motor, idle, shift, 

run, stop. Other side—horns 
(six cuts) various types. 
Speedy Q 10” Sound effects Civic Apparatus #3 2.09 Fire truck—3 cuts-approach and (10) 
7913 Fire Truck stop with siren, pumper in 
lirplane #12 operation fire truck starts, re- 
cedes with siren and bell. Air- 
plane (712) continuous-dual 
motor plane, take-off, fly and 
land. 

Speedy Q 10” Sound effects Train #15 & #16 2.00 Steam engine—approach _ stop, (10) 

7894 standing, whistle. Second side 
$3 cuts, crossing signal bell, 
train bell and whistle, ap- 
proach, stop and start. 

Speedy Q 10” Sound effects Horses #5 & #6 2.00 One side—four cuts, two horses (10) 
7830 start, gallop and fast gallop, 

stop. Other side—5 cuts, one 
horse start, trot, stop, and 
whinnying. 

Standard 10” Sound effects Baby Cries 2.00 One side—slight cry, mad cry. (11) 
257 A&B Other side—babies crying. 

Standard 10” Sound effects Kittens & Cats 2.00 One side—kittens mewing. Other (11) 
161 A&B side—cats mewing and purring. 

Addresses of Manufacturers 3. Teppy Bear Recorps, Lincoln Ree- 
° : T ; ae, */ 
) 1. Praytime Recorps, Columbia Rec- ords Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, 

ords Inc, Bridgeport, Conn. N. Y. 

2. Peter Pan Recorps, Peter Pan Rec- 4. Mercury MINIATURE PLAYHOUSE 


ords, 461 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. (See “Records,” page 378) 
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A Deaf Educator From India 


By Martin L. A. STERNBERG 


just returned to Gallaudet College, 

Washington, from one of my semi- 
monthly trips home to New York. It was 
late and the ground-floor hall was deserted. 
I stopped at the bulletin board to see what 
was new. Nothing much: the usual team 
notices; the Dramatics Club would have 
a meeting soon; and a couple of newspaper 
clippings of general interest to Gallaudet’s 
deaf population. 

One of these clippings, however, from 
The New York Times, had an interesting 
headline: “Visits in U. S. to Aid India’s 
Many Deaf.” No time to read the story, 
though, for I had to hurry upstairs and 
finish grading the papers for my class in 
the morning. 

I did get to read it before going in to 
breakfast next day. It told about a deaf 
educator from India, Bipin Behari Choud- 
hury, who planned to study teaching meth- 
ods in America’s schools for the deaf. Mr. 
Choudhury, the newspaper explained, was 
founder and principal of the All-Orissa 
School for the Deaf and Dumb in Cuttack, 
India, and was in this country at his gov- 
ernment’s expense. He hoped to profit 
from his survey and to help use our teach- 
ing methods for India’s 3,000,000 deaf 
people. He was also an artist of consider- 
able repute; and was the first deaf person 
in the British Commonwealth to qualify 
for the associateship of the Royal College 
of Arts in London. 

I was very thoughtful as I entered the 
faculty dining room. Mr. Choudhury was 
certainly to be commended on his good 
work, and on his refusal to accept deafness 
as a limiting factor on his potentialities 
as a pioneer in the education of the deaf 
in India. 

I was so engrossed in my thoughts that 
it was not until I was well settled at the 
table that I noticed a stranger seated op- 


z was one night last October. I had 





posite me. He was very dark-skinned, with 
shiny black hair and eyes. He wore a 
brown tweed jacket, brown shirt and 
brown tie. All brown, and very British. 
In his lapel hung a little souvenir replica 
of a steamship, with the words “Cunard 
White Star Line” attached. His hands 
were unusually small and fine: the hands 
of an artist. He had a chubby round face, 
the type that breaks out smiling every so 
often. 

He was smiling. I hastened to introduce 
myself. He was deaf, I saw at once; and 
didn’t seem to be able to read my lips. I 
repeated my name, using the finger al- 
phabet, but he seemed to have some diffi- 
culty here, too. Finally I took recourse to 
paper and pencil, my eggs lying un- 
touched. He gave a deep bow and wrote 
his name under mine, in a precise hand: 
“Bipin B. Choudhury, Cuttack, India.” I 
had no breakfast that morning. 

That was how I met him. We spent a 
week together at Gallaudet, a week I do 
not expect to forget, ever. 

Choudhury was born into an upper 
middle-caste family in- Orissa, India, in 
1905. He was deafened at the age of two 
after two attacks of malaria. 

His parents did their best to educate 
him; and at the age of seven he was ad- 
mitted into the Deaf and Dumb School in 
Calcutta. There he learned to speak a little 
and write in Bengalese. At sixteen he en- 
tered the Government School of Arts, Cal- 
cutta, on a scholarship of twenty-five 
rupees per month for six years. In that 
school he learned both fine and com- 
mercial arts, and stood first in every sub- 
ject, throughout his schooling there. 

After further training in Bombay, at 
the Sir J. J. School of Arts, Choudhury 
decided to go out on his own. Let us hear 
what he has to say: 

“I had a great craze,” he says “for 
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BY CHOUD.- 


LIFE DRAWING 
HURY, ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, LONDON. 
(See page 348 for another illustration) 


MODERN ART. 


higher education and to see the broader 
world, and with this burning desire, at 
the age of twenty-three, | started for Lon- 
don from Bombay alone, and with only 
one thousand rupees in my pocket, full) 
depending upon luck and the spirit of ad- 
venture. 

“In London I took admission into the 
Royal College of Arts, but I had to strug- 
gle hard to earn my bread there. For- 
tunately, I was able to draw the attention 
of the High Commissioner of India in 
London and Sir Alexander E. Murry to 
my pecuniary condition, and received help 
from them. With much difficulty I pro- 
ceeded with my study in the college, and 
after three years in the fine arts I stood 
fourth in the final examination of the 
Board of Education and got my A.R.C.A. 
degree. I am the first deaf person in the 
British Empire to receive this honour.” 

After touring through Scotland, Wales, 
Spain, France, Italy, and Egypt he returned 
to his native country. 

“On January 21, 1937, I started a small 
school at Cuttack to educate the deaf and 
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dumb of Orissa with the help of the Oris. 
sa Government and the generous citizens 
of Cuttack. In the month of March 1937 
Mahatma Gandhi paid a visit to Orissa and 
stayed for some days in a placed named 
Delang in Puri district. 

“During the period of his stay at De. 
lang I opened a fine art exhibition to show 
my works to Mahatmaji and the public, 
There I drew the portrait of Mahatma 
Gandhi and presented him with three of 
my pictures. I am lucky to say that those 
pictures were accepted by that divine 
Mahatma who inscribed in my autograph 
book, ‘Your wish to be ful- 
filled.” Once more I had the good luck to 
kear from him a sentence of encourage- 
ment, and that one sentence was more than 
sufficient to give me vigour and energy. 
This happened at the time of my starting 
the All-Orissa Deaf and Dumb School at 
Cuttack. I sent a wire asking him for 
blessings and he blessed it kindly with 


serve may 


(See “Deaf Educator” page 386) 





ORISSAN ART. DRAWING BY CHOUDHURY: 
‘DEEP IN DEVOTION THE DEVOTEE CON. 
CENTRATES HER MIND BEFORE GOD.” 
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The Parents 


ers discuss, briefly or at great length, a 

multitude of subjects pertaining to their 
deaf children. Here is a sampling, ranging 
from Parents’ Institutes and the Ewings 
to the Tracy Clinic and toilet training. 


I: the Roundabouts parents and teach- 


Attending a Parents’ Institute 
Annabeth is three. 

Annabeth and I attended a week’s Pa- 
rents’ Institute for preschool deaf and 
hard of hearing children at the State 


School for the Deaf in Olathe, Kansas, 


last summer. It was made possible by the 
Kansas University Medical Center of 
Kansas City. I felt it was a very worth- 
while week. In the readiness program 
we were given lots of information about 
teaching children lipreading and other 
things at home. Every mother was en- 
couraged to write for the Tracy Clinic 
Correspondence Course, which I have al- 
ready started. From now on it will be 
much easier for me to go on with this 
course. The University Medical Center is 
supposed to keep in touch with the pa- 
rents who attended the Institute, or we 
with the Center, in regard to any further 
physical or medical examinations. If and 
when our children can use hearing aids, 
the people at the Center will be ready to 
help us choose the right one. 

We are so happy there is help like the 
Tracy Course. It has helped us so much. 
Annabeth reads lips fairly well now; at 
least she understands the commands we 
use every day. She says about 12 or 15 
words plainly enough so that almost every- 
body can understand them. For Christ- 
mas we got her a Warren Training Unit. 
We know she can hear with it. She will 
repeat a few words without seeing my 
lips when she is using it. She loves music 
and begs to have it played many times a 
day. Her voice is natural, which I suppose 
indicates quite a bit of hearing. Some 
days she is very noisy, seeming to get 
Pleasure out of making loud noises. 
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Talk It Over 


Mrs. M., I know exactly how you feel. 
We had the same experiences when we 
took Annabeth to the doctors. She is just 
three years old now and it has only been 
a short while that she has had control of 
her bladder and bowels. I often sprinkled 
water on her hand to get her started. She 
still has no word, but has a way of mo- 
tioning to me when she needs to go to the 
bathroom. I can now tell her to go to the 
bathroom and she understands, but it took 
a lot of patience. 


Mrs. A. S. E., Kansas 


Convincing the Skeptics 
Janice, 24%, is the convincer. 

I most certainly will never regret making 
the trip to the Tracy Clinic. I had pre- 
viously met with so much skepticism when- 
ever I tried to tell anyone about the re- 
markable progress the deaf make, that my 
only solution was to get first hand infor- 
mation. Just like Mrs. E., we had never 
known a deaf person. When my mother 
was young, she knew a deaf girl who had 
had no means of communication and so 
she thought that all deaf people were the 
same. I tried to tell Mother that the deaf 
can be taught to speak and learn to un- 
derstand through lipreading but she would 
not believe me. Now that Janice is be- 
ginning to respond, Mother is the first to 
remark about her abilities, and she is so 
very proud of her. 


Mrs. J. J. P.. New York 


A Plan that Works 


Patty, age 12, wears a hearing aid despite 
her 80 decibel loss. 


When the Ewings visited Chicago last 
summer, they spoke at one of the Pa- 
rents’ Group meetings. I enjoyed listen- 
ing to them both and I found one of Mrs. 
Ewing’s suggestions to work very well 
with Patty. She suggested, as an aid to 
improving speech or good language, to 
ask the youngster to repeat any phrase or 
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sentence when she has used good language 
or speech. (She did not say to ask for 
on-the-spot repetition, or correction of bad 
speech or language.) Patty glows when 
praised for good language and is so happy 
to repeat anything when praised. I find 
she remembers this good language and 
seldom makes an error about any language 
for which she has been praised. 


Mrs. E. T., Illinois 
“Baby and Child Care” 


The mother of an older child comes forth 
with a suggestion. 

Mrs. M., my first thought when | read 
your letter was to write about Dr. Ben- 
jamin Spock’s book “Baby and Child 
Care.” There is a thirty-five cent un- 
abridged edition, one of those “pocket- 
books” that you see in drugstores. The 
doctors in Nashville have been asking all 
parents to own or read it. It tells about 
children from birth to adolescence—and 
from contrariness to trouble with lessons 
and chickenpox. The part on toilet train- 
ing is particularly good, and I think you 
would enjoy it a lot. I felt so good after 
I read it, I turned to the front and read 
about formulas—even though I don’t plan 
to need it except for my grandchildren. 

Mrs. W. S., Tennessee 


Music Was the Root of the Problem 


Ruth is 10% and profoundly deaf. 

The Roundabout letters I have written 
are like a diary of Ruth’s progress and 
it is encouraging to read them again and 
realize that Ruth has gone a long way. 
However, with advancement also come 
problems. While Ruth is growing up 
seemingly happy and fairly contented, she 
is evidently having some emotional up- 
sets. 

Ruth had a fine and healthy summer at 
the Wexler Day Camp last year. She had 
been with those children for the three pre- 
vious summers and they are very fond of 
her. Her counsellor remarked to the 
children that she was proud of them be- 
cause they were so kind to Ruth. They 
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took it all in stride and simply said, “We 
love her.” Ruth was the only deaf child 
at the camp last summer, altho there had 
been another deaf child two summers ago. 

When Ruth first started camp, she 
would wake up with an upset stomach or 
headache. I discovered that her coun. 
sellor, who happened to be music super- 
visor at public school, had the children 
singing camp songs a good part of the 
time. Ruth dreaded that period, as she 
did not feel part of the group. Later the 
counsellor became music supervisor of the 
camp and the singing periods were re- 
duced to twice a week. Ruth was much 
happier then. Now she is back at school 
and has had the same upsets. I have dis- 
cussed it with her teacher and the social 
worker at school and know they will help 


all they can. 
Mrs. S. H. P., Connecticut 


Hearing Companions Help Normalcy 
Susan, now 5, has had no known usable 
hearing since infancy. 

A great deal of Sue’s normalcy, | think, 
is due to her having two brothers and a 
sister. She has had to learn to give and 
take and to play just as the others do. 
She goes regularly to Sunday School and 
even took part in the Christmas concert. 
Her class sang a few action songs and al- 
though, of course, she could not sing, she 
did the actions along with the others. If 
I were asked to give advice to parents of 
young deaf children, I think it would be 
to let them and encourage them to have 
plenty of friends and to allow them to do 
what other children of their age are al- 
lowed to do. 

Mrs. D. J. C., Ontario, Canada 
Susan’s tutor tells more about her. 

As you all know, I have had no par- 
ticular training for teaching deaf children 
but much of my other work has been use- 
ful in working with Sue. Recently Sue's 
parents sent me to the residential school 
which she will attend next year, for a 
day’s observation. Everyone, from the 
principal to the tiniest beginner, was 
wonderfully cooperative. 
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My lessons with Sue are for three hours 
a week. She came to me with a large lip- 
reading vocabulary. Ordinary toys, house- 
hold objects, a few adjectives, and natural 
occurrences like rain, snow, and easy com- 
mands, were quite easy for her to un- 
derstand. She has added to these and now 
vocalizes a good many of them, some vol- 
untarily and others if shown and required. 
Of course these are not all perfect. After 
my visit to the school for the deaf, I 
stopped having her form individual sounds 
and have concentrated on voice building 
exercises. As a result, we often hear her 
now calling someone not with a formless 
yell but with a “bubu” or a “baba.” Her 
eyes crinkle up and dance when she gets a 
sound correct, and she loves to say the ex- 
ercises through a cardboard tube into my 
ear. With the use of the candle, she is 
very proficient at p, wh, and ha. As yet 
she very seldom associates these sounds 
with the words that she makes with her 
lips, and it will be a very happy day with 
me when she volunteers “smoke”’ or “Sue” 
in a way that she shows the association in 
her mind. 

One of the most amusing moments came 
when, having no piano, I decided to use 
the violin to illustrate “loud” and “soft” 
for her. I played the violin while she 
kept her fingers lightly on the instrument. 
She became so excited that she could 
scarcely contain herself and immediately 
reached for the violin and bowed a 
horrendous set of chords trying to find the 
vibrations again. 

In all sense training she is extremely 
alert. She has learned to hide, bring, 
pick up, put down, and show me any num- 
ber of objects similar or varied up to six. 
Her coloring and cutting compares favor- 
ably with the local first grade children. 
One scorching August day we attended the 
Central Canada Exhibition. Later Sue 
and I made a scrapbook of everything we 
could collect to represent what she had 
done and seen from the moment the car 
had left her door until we returned. She 
will still leaf through this with enjoyment 
and she never fails to hop from her seat 
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and perform as nearly as she can like the 
colorful Highland dancing lassies who 
simply fascinated her, or like the merry- 
go-round horses. She was also bewildered 
by the multitude of rabbits of every size 
and color. Whenever I want a good laugh, 
I turn to the picture representing this and 
watch her pantomime that there were more 
rabbits than she could count (all her fin- 
gers wave in the air) and some of every 
color, grey, brown, white, and tan. She 
also never fails to demonstrate the rabbit 
which was snooping under his paws when 
she came along. 


Mrs. J. M. P., Ontario, Canada 


When Comparing, Compare Language 


Pat, 15, is congenitally deaf, with no usable 
hearing. 

Thinking back, I regret that we didn’t 
give Pat preschool training at home or in 
the local oral day school and then enter 
him in school at perhaps the age of five. 
It isn’t good to make too many changes in 
the school setup of a deaf child if it can 
be avoided. But I knew nothing about 
that at the time. Today’s mothers are 
much better informed than I was. | had to 
learn from experience what was best for 
our particular child. So, Pat is not so far 
advanced as he should be for his age. Lip- 
reading is difficult for him, and he is a 
rather proud and reserved boy, who 
doesn’t mix well with other children. 
Perhaps this is just his nature and he 
would be this way were he not deaf— 
there’s no way of telling. In many cases, 
he does cut himself off from one of the 
best avenues of learning, but we’re work- 
ing on it-all the time! He has fair speech 
when he remembers to keep his voice “up” 
and not down in his throat. 

But about comparing speech—the qual- 
ity and intelligibility of voice differ great- 
ly even in children of similar age, intelli- 
gence and training. I am speaking, of 
course, of the profoundly deaf-from-birth 
child. Any hearing at all or any memory 
of speech makes all the difference in the 
world in the deaf child’s voice. However, 
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you can compare language. Does the 
child use complete sentences or does he 
use single words? 


Mrs. W. D. P., California 


Adjusting to School 
Philip, who was born deaf, is not quite 4. 


We have had a great many changes since 
my last letter but foremost is Phil’s en- 
tering school, which he has taken to like a 
“fish to water.” I was genuinely worried 
before the semester began but apparently 
all my worries were for naught. He did 
cry a little at first—not about being in 
school—but when the station wagon would 
arrive for him in the morning. It was quite 
disturbing, but when the driver said he 
would immediately stop crying when the 
next child was picked up, we remedied the 
situation by having him picked up last, 
when the station is full of kids. 
Now he goes very, very 
happily, waves gayiy 
and throws me a kiss. 
He just loves school 
and the reports on him 
have been excellent, 
thanks to the Tracy 
correspondence Course. The results of the 
months of working with Phil have certainly 
proven invaluable. 1 have become very 
friendly with Phil’s teacher and her un- 
derstanding, intelligence, and capable 
handling are a constant source of com- 
fort to me. She tells me Phil is very re- 
liable. She can give him work to do and 
can depend on his doing it without her 
constant supervision. She also says he is 
very well-behaved in the lunchroom and 
that she can leave him pretty much on his 
own and know he'll finish his food with 
little trouble. It pleases me no end to hear 
these things. Fortunately both of my chil- 
dren are well behaved in school and pretty 
good students. But, do they make up for 
it when they get home! I often wonder 
how two such well-appearing, angelic kids 
can be such little hellions at home. But I 
guess it just proves how normal they are. 

Phil’s school has a Warren hearing aid 


wagon 


the 


Some of the little three-year-olds at 
Cleveland Speech and Hearing 
Center were wearing hearing aids like 
seasoned veterans. 
he wanted to cry, turned off his aid, 
and when the tantrum was over, calm- 
ly turned it on again! 
—Carolyn Donworth. 
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now and his teacher demonstrated it with 
Phil. She made him say some of the 
vowels. It was such a happy event for me, 
He has a very well-modulated voice hut 
does not have so much hearing as some 
of the other little ones. There are four 
children Phil’s age and two or three be- 
tween 5 and 6 years who have been in 
school a year or so. It is the most amazing 
thing the way the teacher handles these 
children. They are all so obedient and well- 
behaved, and just love her. 

Last June we attended the State School 
for the Deaf at Jacksonville. It was a most 
wonderful experience. There were about 
45 mothers from all over the state but of 
course the largest number from Chicago. 
We attended classes for about four hours 
each day while our children were cared 
for in recreational rooms. We had a lec- 
ture each day by foremost otologists, doc- 
workers, psychologists and 
teachers. We also had 
the pleasure of having 
Mrs. Tracy address us. 
She is magnificent; 
Such a wonderful per- 
sonality, and she cer- 
tainly is a morale boost- 
er, which was something all of us needed. 

We have had some wonderful speakers, 
especially Dr. and Mrs. Ewing from Eng- 
land, at our monthly meeting of Parents 
at the Chicago Hearing Society. Hearing 
them speak was most gratifying and en- 
lightening. Their methods are very simi- 
lar to the methods used at the Tracy Clinic. 
They certainly are two dear hard work- 
ing souls. 

Phil has been doing so fine. When I 
last spoke to his teacher she assured me 
that all the previous training Phil has had 
has certainly been to his benefit. That 
makes all the upsets, worry, effort, and 
patience and time spent with him seem so 
worthwhile. He is so much like any hear- 
ing child that oft-times people are amazed 
to learn of his handicap. We talk to him 
all the time—and he also comes in for his 
usual amount of scolding. 


Mrs. A. G.., Illinois 


tors. social 


One haby, when 
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Laughter, Morally Considered 


By Joun A, FERRALL 


NA sos i considered,” says 
Josh Billings, “laughter is next 
to the Ten Commandments.” 
And, according to medical reports, laugh- 
ter stimulates the vasomotor centers, an: 
the spasmodic contraction of the blood 
vessels causes the blood to flow quickly. 
Laughter, too, accelerates the respiration, 
and gives warmth and glow to the whole 
system. It brightens the eye, increases the 
perspiration, expands the chest, forces the 
poisoned air from the least-used cells, and 
tends to restore the exquisite poise or 
balance that we call health. All this—and 
Heaven, too. For, according to Henry, 
laughter may also serve to restore one’s 
hearing ! 

I was having a slice of pie and a glass 
of milk at the corner dining room, a pre- 
liminary warm-up for dinner an _ hour 
later, when Henry came in for a package of 
cigarettes. Seeing me, he came over and 
took the vacant seat at my table. 

“Your luncheon is like the Hidalgo’s 
dinner,” he remarked, glancing at the 
small piece of pie that one gets these days; 
“very little food, and a great deal of table 
cloth.” 

“Who said that?” I wanted to know. 

“Why, I did,” he responded, promptly. 
“I thought you were reading my lips quite 
well.” 

“You know what I mean. That was evi- 
dently a quotation. From whom?” 

“If you must know, from Longfellow. 
Let me see that VoLta REVIEW.” 

Without waiting for my formal ap- 
proval, he dragged the magazine over to 
him, and leafed through it until he came 
to Votts. He glanced at these without, 
I am forced to admit, any boisterous 
laughter. 

“Not so funny,” he commented. “How 
long are you going to keep it up?” 

“Just as long as Lou Levistein and 


Francis Dykes, among others, clip out 
jokes and mail them to me,” I replied, 
frankly. “Incidentally, Lou has just mailed 
me a story that would have delighted the 
heart of my dear Rebel mother. It is 
about a bus-load of sightseers, touring 
Southern battlefields. ‘Here a handful of 
our Southern boys routed 30,000 Yanks,’ 
said the Southern guide. ‘Here one fine 
battalion from Georgia annihilated a corps 
of Yankee troops. Here two brave Vir- 
ginia boys captured an entire regiment of 
the Northerners.’ Finally one woman in 
the party spoke up with an unmistakable 
New England twang: ‘Didn’t the North 
ever win a single victory?’ she asked. 
‘No, ma’am,’ replied the guide, gravely. 
‘And they never will, as long as I’m run- 
ning these trips.’ ” 

Henry actually laughed at that. 

“Pretty good,” he admitted. Then he 
looked at me thoughtfully. “I wonder,” he 
said, “if you appreciate what possibilities 
that Volts column offers.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“Why, the possibility that, by accident, 
some really laugh-provoking joke might 
slip into the column some day. Laughter 
is actually a sort of miracle.” 

“Keep right on talking!” 

“IT mean it,” insisted Henry. “It is 
actually one of the best types of physical 
exercise; and it is a form that is avail- 
able to many for whom no other exercise 
is practicable. Thus, as Shakespeare has 
wisely put it, ‘there is good in everything,’ 
even in the sometimes belittled comedy 
radio and television programs—if they 
make one laugh. Or even in VoOLTs.” 

“Hurrah!” 

“If laughter could be ordered on a 
physician’s prescription,” declared Henry, 
“doctors would be prescribing it regularlv. 
And that’s no joke! For laughter actually 
has the stimulus of the vitamin pill, with 
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the relaxation of the bromide. Yes, sir. 
sooner or later a laugh-provoking joke is 
going to slip into VoLts—and you'll be 
getting a doctor’s degree from some ap- 
preciative medical school.” 

“I promise you I shall give the column 
much serious thought from now on.” 

“No, no, NO!” cautioned Henry. “What 
you want to do is give it humorous thought. 
I've been thinking about this since a few 
evenings ago, when I| read a story that 
impressed me. I was reading to the chil- 
dren, and one of the tales was about a 
girl who was both deaf and dumb. She 
was the daughter, the only child, of very 
wealthy parents. The parents had been told 
that the only way her speech and hearing 
could be restored was through laughter. 
They would have to find some way to make 
the girl laugh. Try as they would, how- 
ever, they couldn’t make her laugh.” 

“That must have been before the days 
of Votts,” I insisted. 

“Yes, it was a long time ago; back in 
the days of Cinderella and the Three 
Bears. But it happened—something caused 
her to laugh. Pay close attention.” 

“I am watching you with 1,000-Volt at- 
tention,” I assured him. 

“One day this deaf and dumb girl was 
sitting at the window of her home look- 
ing down on the street—it was probably 
a road. Along came the hero of the story, 
a fellow they called Lazy Jack. He had his 
donkey with him. Now, Lazy Jack had a 
reputation for doing 
the wrong thing al- 
ways, and he was liv- 
ing up to that reputa- 
tion as she looked. 
Instead of riding the 
donkey, he was car- 
rying it on his broad 


BILLIKIN 





shoulders!” 

“And then_ she 
laughed?” 

“And then_ she 


laughed,” agreed 
Henry. “The donkey 7 


was struggling vio- 


By BertHa MILLER 


To tell a stranger that 


Or just to sit and let 
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lently, waving its legs in the air and giving 
voice to terrific brays. Even though she 
couldn't hear the brays, the scene must 
have been out of this world!” 

“But her hearing—” 

“The girl looked, stared, and burst into 
laughter, according to the story. And that 
did it—her speech and hearing were re. 
stored instantly. She didn’t realize that 
until she heard her own voice calling, 
‘Father! Father! Look!’ Her father, in the 
next room, could hardly believe his ears, 
He came running in to her. ‘Daughter!’ 
ke cried. ‘You spoke?’ ‘Yes, yes,’ she 
said; ‘Look!’ The father looked down, 
saw Lazy Jack and the struggling donkey, 
and immediately started laughing. Then 
he checked himself and hurried down 
stairs and out into the street. It was not 
difficult for him to overtake Lazy Jack, 
as the donkey’s struggles made Jack’s 
progress slow. The father explained the 
situation to the young fellow. ‘Put down 
that donkey!’ he commanded. ‘You have 
given my daughter back her speech and 
hearing. No one but you shall be her 
husband.’ ” 

“Now, that’s a really great story,” I 
put in. “And what a wonderful endorse- 
ment for Votts. It’s not only that Vours 
may restore one’s hearing and speech, but 
consider the matrimonial possibilities.” 


“Fortunately, Lazy Jack was not mar- 
ried,” said Henry. “And he does not ap- 
pear to have possessed much of this world’s 
goods. So he was 
quite ready to go 


BROWNIE 
back and meet the 


girl. Naturally, she 

PROBLEM was very beautiful, 

To tell, or not to tell, and charming in ev- 
that is the question; ery way; otherwise 
That is the thing at she wouldn't _ have 


been put in the story. 
So ultimately, that is 
to say the next day, 
she and Lazy Jack 
were married.” 


which I often balk; 


| cannot hear him, 


him talk and talk. 
(See “Laughter,” 


page 386) 
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opelessly DEAF” 
AT 3 YEARS... 


HEARING AND SPEAKING 
at 3 Years and 11 MONTHS! 


e Patty’s parents were told, less than a year 
ago, their little girl was “hopelessly deaf” 
and should be sent away from home to a 
special school. 





























Instead, with the help of an understanding 
teacher, Patty began auditory training. Slow- 
ly she “learned to hear” simple sounds. Within 
nine weeks Patty had a vocabulary of 18 
words. Today her teacher says, “With Train- 
Ear headphones Patty approximates a normal 
hearing child in understanding speech!” 


It is expected that Patty will go through 
public school classes with a hearing aid; re- 
stored to a normal life by Train-Ear train- 
ing! Matico’s Train-Ear performs every exer- 
cise and test used in ear training; yet is so 
moderately priced that all who need it may 
now enjoy the proved great benefits of electro- 
acoustical ear training. Write to Maico, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn., for full details on this 
new triumph of electro-acoustic science. 


THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 
59M Maico Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Ask your 
Doctor about 


foremost . . . Ip Fine Hearing Aids ; © 


Hearing Test Instruments Throughout the World! 


TRAIN-EAR UNIT 
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A County's Auditory Training Program 


By Louise Brier Tantau* 


ETHODS for rehabilitating the 
NJfecousiay handicapped child are 


being used throughout the coun- 
try with success. In Tulare County, Cali- 
fornia, a program of Auditory Training is 
providing a new and promising approach 
in meeting the needs of these children in 
our schools. 

This program, under the auspices of J. 
Post Williams, superintendent, had its in- 
ception a year and a half ago when Max E. 
Cochran, principal, started in a small way 
in the Orosi Elementary School with one 
child, a little boy who was roaming the 
cotton fields because he could not hear 
and did not talk. The outcome of the in- 
terest taken in this child resulted in what 
is now an auditory training program for 
acoustically handicapped children. It 
wasn't long until people were bringing 
children in from nearby towns and even 
from as far away as the states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Kansas. Since Visalia 
has an auditory training center in the new 
Conyer Street School this year, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Howden, the instructor, divides her 
time between Orosi and Visalia. The chil- 
dren in the county who need this training 
are picked up every day by the school 
buses and brought to the center. As soon 
as they are capable of making the adjust- 
ment, even if it is only for one hour a day, 
they are placed in a normal classroom 
situation. 

The aim of this program is to rehabili- 
tate the severely hard of hearing child. 
These children, when discovered and diag- 
nosed, are referred for an otological ex- 
amination and treatment, and then they fol- 
low through in the auditory training pro- 
gram. The school also provides a program 
for educating these children as normally 
and completely as other children. Defective 








*Coordinator of Speech and Hearing, Tulare, 


California, County Schools. 


hearing can be trained and made to fune- 
tion with the use of a hearing aid. The 
efficiency of the modern hearing aid is 
really responsible for the brighter outlook 
for the acoustically handicapped child. 
With this device it is now possible to bring 
continuous sound to the majority of these 
children. The significance of the word con- 
tinuous is important, as it is the crux of 
the educational philosophy underlying it. 
The children spend a part of each day in 
training with the head phones of a group 
training unit, but certain limitations are 
imposed when these are used to the ex- 
clusion of a personal hearing aid, for then 
the child will hear only for a restricted 
number of hours each day, and for the 
greater portion of the time he will be back 
in a world of silence, or only partial 
hearing. 

The supplementary use of a wearable 
hearing aid makes continuous sound possi- 
ble for these children, and by hearing con- 
tinuously the child will tend to absorb lan- 
guage unconsciously, very much as a 
young child does. In order for a child with 
a hearing impairment to understand lan- 
guage and speak it naturally, he must hear 
it at all times to the best of his ability, 
which is made possible by this mechanical 
device. It is an accepted fact today that 
the child who wears a hearing aid for the 
first time must be taught to interpret the 
sounds he hears. For the child who has 
never heard sound, the hearing aid is not 
valuable unless he receives auditory train- 
ing to parallel the use of the aid. 

Speech reading is a vital requirement for 
everyone with impaired hearing. By train- 
ing his hearing and learning to read 
others’ lips, the child will have two highly 
developed skills, one supplementing the 
other, which provide him with the equip- 
ment to become a well adjusted member 
of society. The child who uses a hearing 

(See “Auditory Training,” page 384) 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


A es 




















High School for the Deaf | 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 
For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 


1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. | 
——— ce 
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Loss of 
Hearing 
Rob You 


of Success and 
Happiness? 


Here’s new hope for the hard of hear- 
ing. Thousands have discovered that 
a Beltone hearing aid restores them to 
normal business and social life ... 
helps them hear clearly again without 
strain. The tiny one-unit Beltone is so 
easy to wear. No separate battery 
men Unsurpassed for power, clarity 
and ease of understanding. 


No Button 
Shows in Ear 


Hide your deafness with the 
new Beltone Phantomold— 
an utterly transparent, al- 
most invisible device. Mail 
coupon today for FREE 
booklet that tells all the 
amazing facts. 












MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


| 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, | 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ili. | 
Please send me in a plain wrapper, with- 

out obligation, your FREE booklet that | 
tells how to overcomea hearing lossand | 
enjoy new success and happiness. 


Py RIS 


NOM. cc ccccccccccccccnccceccccccccce 
ING 6 5.6 5506006 Setevesccdcass testes | 
NESS ae Sper State......0+-+- | 
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OUR MISCELLANY 
Thanks to Our Good Friends 


Again it is my pleasure to thank another 
group of friends who have so kindly sent 
gifts to help the VoLTa BUREAU carry on 
its world-wide service. The most recent 
donors include: 

Acousticon of Boston, Mr. Morris W. 
Azie, Mr. Louis Balfour, Mrs. F. M. Body- 
comb, Mrs. Frank J. Boehm, Miss Mary 
Brookfield, Mrs. George S. Brown, Florence 
Chasin, Mrs. Annie Clarke, Mrs. Mary E. 
Clay, Mrs. H. W. Corlett, Dr. and Mrs, 
Thomas J. Crowe. 

Edmunda E. de Floraes, Mr. Norman de 
F. Douglass, Mrs. Sunshine B. Edwards, 
Mrs. A. E. Eldridge, Harry N. Glick, 
M.D., Globe Phone Manufacturing Corp., 
Grumblenot Social Club, Mr. Ross E. 
Hamilton, Gertrude Hatfield, Audrey C. 
Hicks, Lucy P. Holcombe, Mrs. Earle 
Holmes, Bobby Hutcheson. 

Mrs. C. H. Keho, Mr. H. A. Key, Mr. 
L. C. Kirby, Mrs. C. E. Lawrence, Mrs. 
George Lynch, Maico Tyler Company, Mr. 
Harold Morency, Miss Dorothy M. Morris, 
Mothers’ Club of Hosford School (Port- 
land, Ore.), Ethel D. Murray, Mrs. Tanya 
Nash. 

Mr. W. D. Patterson, Mrs. C. J. Per- 
kins, Miss Bessie Pugh, Mabel P. Richard- 
son, Mrs. Herbert Rosenthal, Miss Mar- 
garet Ann Rust, Mr. E. D. S. Scholefield, 
Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott, Mrs. M. B. Scott, 
Fannie M. Segel, Dr. Morris M. Slotnick, 
Mrs. Virgil Smithson, Norma Stenvall, 
Mrs. Laura Stovel, Miss Suzanne Sumner. 

Mrs. John Vogel, Mary Warner, Miss 
Margaret J. Worcester, Mr. C. E. Worthen. 
Jr. 


—HeERBERT A. Poo.e, Treasurer. 





Tragic Death of Mr. E. L. Mundin 


One of the most prominent British edu- 
cators of the deaf, Mr. Edgar L. Mundin, 
lost his life on April 6th in a tragic acci- 
dent. A keen sportsman, Mr. Mundin was 
hunting rabbits on the grounds of his own 
school, when he tripped over a root and 
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THIS LITTLE GIRL HAS 
JUST HEARD HER TEACHER’S VOICE 


What a dramatic moment for her or any other person acoustically handicapped, struggling to compete with 
normal individuals. Now awareness to sound can be taught and auditory receptivity can be stimulated and 
correct sound patterns can be filed in the memory banks. 


MODEL T-2 PROFESSIONAL TYPE AUDITORY (6) You may ask—What is “GATED COMPRESSION 
TRAINING UNIT WITH GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION’? Briefly, it is a new Electronic 
AMPLIFICATION circuit development in which the elements of speech are 


amplified to a predetermined amplitude; maintaining 
m proper relationship between the various elements of 
lt is a WARREN FIRST! speech. This enables the building of rhythmical sound 


. ‘ and speech patterns. 

See and hear this Auditory Training Unit before making _ 

a selection. 

(1) It is a professional unit built to meet requirements in 
the teaching and rehabilitation of the profoundly deaf 
and hard of hearing. 

(2) It is calibrated to evaluate residual hearing. 

(3) It is flexible . . . accommodating from ONE to 
TWENTY students without additional amplification 
where high intensity level is required. 

(4) It is a unit which closely matches the functions of the 
normal human ear, protecting it against all uncomfort- 
able, loud, extraneous sounds. This assures proper 
speech patterns in the building of our memory bank. 


(5) Microphone sensitivity control, combined with the magic 
“‘eye’’ compression indicator, allows the teacher to lower 
her voice, and produce normal speech patterns under 
RELAXED conditions—AS THEY HEAR 8O SHALL 
THEY SPEAK! 

e deta —_ 





Model D-i Unit 


This is a compact, portable, low-priced unit, offering gated 
compression amplification—a new advance in medical elec- 
} tronics. BALANCED HEARING is provided. The unit can 
be used with Radio, Phonograph or Television. Meets pro- 
fessional demands as well as the needs for home training. 
Every advantageous feature contained within the unit. 


a 











Model T-2. Professional Type Auditory Training Unit. 
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New Edition — Ready November 1 
EDWARD B. NITCHIE’S 


LIP-READING PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE 


Completely Revised, with Extensive New 
Material, by Elizabeth H. Nitchie 
This invaluable guide to teachers and students 


contains special sections for each, with abun- 
dant new lesson material. Order now. $3.00. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 














Clarke School Studies 


Concerning the Heredity of Deafness 


Pedigree Charts, Audiograms, data about relatives of 
deaf pupils. 


163 pages, paper cover, $3.00 plus 15c¢ postage 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., Washington 7, D. C. 











AUDITORY OUTLOOK, 
OCTOBER 1930 


Proceedings, 11th Meeting of American 
Hearing Society 


Just A Few Outstanding Papers: 


Incidence of Occupational Deafness and 
Methods of Prevention 
By Frank G. Pedley 


The Mental Effects of Acquired Deafness 
By Ruth Bricker 


Physical Factors Affecting the Perception 
of Sound 
By Harvey Fletcher 


Many other good things 


These rare copies are on sale for 90c each. 
Order From 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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discharged his gun. The full charge killed 
him instantly. 

Mr. Mundin has made a distinguished 
contribution to the education of the deaf, 
A former teacher at the famous Ince-Jones 
private school in Northampton, he was 
largely responsible for the recent organiza- 
tion of the Mary Hare Grammar School 
for the Deaf. His faith in the ability of deaf 
children to benefit from higher education 
was justified by the success of his entire 
class in the first School Certificate exami- 
nation undertaken by the School. 





Honors Conferred 


Ford: Miss Catherine Ford, Director 
of Professional Training at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ont., Can- 
ada, has given a lifetime of service to the 
education of the deaf. In recognition of 
the valuable contribution she has made in 
this special field of education, present and 
past staff members at the school, and other 
associates, have contributed to a fund to 
provide an annual scholarship to be called 
“The Catherine Ford Scholarship.” In 
addition, the same friends have presented 
her with a Life Membership in the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf. The pres- 
entation of the Life Membership was made 
on June 20. 

Peet: On May 27, when commencement 
exercises were held at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., the retiring Dean of 
Women, Miss Elizabeth Peet, was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters. The event marked the culmination 
of fifty years of service at the College, 
during which time Dr. Peet has endeared 
herself to students and faculty alike. She 
will continue to make her home in Wash- 
ington. 

Timberlake: At Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, Staunton, Virginia, on June 5, Miss 
Josephine B. Timberlake, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Volta Bureau, was presented 
with the Algernon Sydney Sullivan Medal- 
lion in recognition of her thirty years of 
service to the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
In presenting the award, President Lewis 
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“One of 


our old customers after two minutes’ 


J 3% 


trial ordered two! 





*Report from one western sales 
outlet. 


This is the actual size of the 
new Tiny-MYTE Paravox Hear- 
ing Aid. 


New Tiny-MYTE PARAVOX AMAZES MANY 


Among those who know Hearing Aids this new Paravox 
Hearing Aid is acclaimed as outstanding in performance. 


The recent first public viewing of the new Tiny-MYTE 
again convinced us that quality performance is the first 
and biggest “must” in a hearing aid. The Tiny-MYTE 
has a performance supreme. 


It has amazed many by its clear tone, its quiet easy 
natural performance. There are a number of instances 
where hearing aid users have openly pronounced this 
extremely small hearing help as “the best.” 





Operated by two small batteries, enclosed in a case of 


attractive beauty, here is an instrument that is easy to 
conceal, simple to operate, and economical, too. 


For those who use a hearing aid, we say, “Try it and 
see.” For others who are conten:plating their first hear- 
ing aid, we say, “Try the Tiny-MYTE, let it prove to 
you that with it you may again hear well.” 


IT’S THE CASE—of a case within a case! 


Unique among hearing aids, Paravox has a 
plastic chassis shell with compartments for 
vital parts. This produces extreme re- 
sistance against shock, assures greater dur- 
ability. Operated by a 22% volt “B’’ bat- 
tery, full quiet power is obtained. The ‘‘A’’ 
is zine-carbon penlite type, available every- 
where. 





For Full Information about the New Tiny-MYTE, write Doris Foster, who will mail literature in plain 
Wrapper, and inform you as to the nearest Paravox sales outlet. 


PARAVOX, INC. 


2056 E. 4th Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


This is our final advertisement 
THE EDITION IS SOLD OUT 
We shall not publish another Edition. 
Heartfelt thanks are extended to the many 
friends who have ordered our book. 


mM. VINSOWN 
533 N.W. 30th St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (mear 43rd St.) 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eve Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 212 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


Lip Reading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 





Special Department for Children 
330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 





LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Speech 





Fort Worth, Texas l 
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said: “As our tribute to a life devoted en- 
thusiastically and without reservation to 
the ideal of service; in recognition of ex- 
ceptional abilities which won and held an 
international prominence in the field of 
the education of the deaf; for a happy 
combination of the gentle heart and the 
vigorous mind; and as an expression of 
the pride, affection, and esteem of her 
Alma Mater, the Algernon Sydney Sulli- 
van Medallion is awarded to a member of 
the class of 1906, Josephine Baxter Tim- 
berlake.” 

The Sullivan awards were established by 
the New York Southern Society in memo- 
ry of their first president, and are given 
in selected southern colleges and universi- 
ties. Mary Baldwin is one of the few 
women’s colleges so honored. 

—ANNE CLARKE. 





Promotion for Miss Eleanor Vorce 


Miss Eleanor R. Vorce, of the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, has been ap- 
pointed Supervisory Teacher in the Pri- 
mary Department of that school. Trained 
at the Michigan State School for the Deaf, 
the Michigan State Normal College, the 
Lexington School, and Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and with experience 
in Michigan, Ohio, and New York, Miss 
Vorce is well qualified for her new position. 
She will be remembered, by those who at- 
tended the re-dedication of the Volta Bu- 
reau last January, as the teacher of the 
little three-year-old who packed her small 
suitcase for a delighted audience. 





Fire at the Colorado School 


The oldest building on the campus of 
the Colorado School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Colorado Springs, was burned down 
in a spectacular fire on March 22nd. Al- 
though the building was mainly of stone, 
with a slate roof, much of the interior 
construction was wooden, and the blaze, 
apparently originating in the attic, had 
made such headway before it was dis- 
covered that it could not be checked. 

The children were all removed from the 
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COM PANY FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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- Amazing New Burgess “Flat-Cell” Battery Lets You 





Just exactly the battery you’ve been look- 
ing for to give you better “hearing power” 
and protect it longer! The sensational, 
new Burgess Flat-Cell Hearing Aid Battery 
gives you the finest service ever available! 


More hours of useful life! Chrome protec- 
tion holds down power loss when hearing 
aid is turned off. Double moisture-proof bar- 
rier around each cell seals in the power; 
keeps battery ready and alive longer. Only 
the finest power-producing ores are used... 
processed the exclusive Burgess way, right 
in the Burgess factory. Tested cell by cell 
before final assembly for guaranteed maxi- 
mum performance. 


More “battery” in the same space! Gone 
are heavy, thick insulators that steal battery 
space. Now Burgess packs more power- 
producing ingredients into every cell thanks 
to sensational, new pliofilm insulation. Extra 
thin; yet can withstand hundreds of volts. 


Static-free hearing! New metallic link be- 
tween cells can’t work loose like old-fash- 
ioned pressure contacts. 


You get this money-saving power in every Burgess 
Hearing Aid “B" Battery from the large economy sizes 
to the tiniest midget “B's” for self-contained instry- 
ments. Buy Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries from your 
hearing aid dealer. 














ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

578 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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building rapidly and in perfect order, and 
fire-fighting equipment arrived speedily, 
but the building, with a valuable braille 
library, pianos and other musical instru- 
ments, desks, chairs, and textbooks, was a 
total loss. Sympathy for the school, and 
admiration of the promptness with which 
classes were resumed the next day unuder 
makeshift conditions, were expressed on 
all sides. It is hoped that the building and 
equipment will be replaced promptly. 





Honors in Art for Michigan Boy 

Bobby Lawson, ninth grade pupil at the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, won 
second prize for a lead-pencil drawing in 
an Art Awards contest conducted by 
Scholastic Magazine. The drawing, se- 
lected in a preliminary contest in Detroit, 
was given second place in the national 
contest held in Pittsburgh at the National 
High School Art Exhibition. 





New School 

It was reported in the November 1949 
Vo_ta Review that some of the active 
citizens of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, 
had formed the Organization for the Bene- 
fit of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children. 
Now it can be announced that as a result 
of their meetings and the interest aroused 
through newspaper articles and _ talks 
before kindred groups, a preschool has 
materialized. It is called the Nursery 
School for Hearing Handicapped Children 
and it has the stamp of approval of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
Tuition fees for all preschool children 
will be provided by the State. 

Parents throughout Luzerne County 
who have children with hearing difficulties 
are being urged to take advantage of this 
new opportunity to utilize the early, forma- 
tive years which are so valuable in the life 
of any child, and especially when there is 
a retarding handicap. 

Wilkes - Barre, Forty - Fort, Kingston, 
Hazelton, Nanticoke, and Pittston are some 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 





























For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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News 
” about 


TELEPHONE 


We now have enough telephone am- 

plifiers to meet current demands. 
And we'll be glad to give you a 
demonstration. Just call or stop in 
at your local Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office. 





* For persons with impaired hearing who 
want louder telephone reception. Can be used 
with any telephone. Have volume control and 
cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. 


AMPLIFIERS** 





INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIP READING 
HEARING AID USAGE 


Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “‘A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID 8s. LOFCHIE 


419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 














Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lip Reading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 





342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 











Te 


SHOULD THE DEAF INTERMARRY? 


Bell, Alexander Graham: 
Graphical Studies of Marriages of the Deaf $2.00 


Marriage: An Address to the Deaf. . -10 
Gruver, E. A.: 
Inheritance of Deafness... -10 


VOLTA BUREAU, 1537 35TH sr., “WASH. 7, BO. ©. 
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of the towns in Luzerne County, but the 
school is open to hearing handicapped 
children throughout the countryside as well 
as in towns. 

Mr. Harry Costello, president of the 
organization which has worked so tire- 
lessly to achieve this goal, has spoken be- 
fore professional and civic groups and has 
secured their cooperation. 





New Building for Central Institute 


Construction work has begun on Cen- 
tral Institute’s new three story research 
laboratory and clinic building. The build- 
ing, which will cost in excess of $500,000, 
will house experimental research depart- 
ments, clinics for study and treatment of 
communication problems, an_ electronic 
shop, library facilities and offices. 





Records 
(Continued from page 358) 
Recorps, (obtainable through this ad- 
dress) Creative Playthings, 867 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

5. Lew Leur Recorps, Shelly Prod- 
ucts, Cold Spring Harbor, New York. 

6. SEARS RoEBUCK Co., 

7. Younc PeopLes Records, PRAM 
Recorps, Young Peoples Records Inc., 
100 6th Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 

8. ALLecro Recorps, Allegro Music 
Inc.. 5 Columbus Circle, New York 19, 
Ne 

9. PIoNEER REcorRDs, 

o.. Houston, Texas. 

10. Speepy Q Sounp Errect Recorps, 
(Order from nearest dealer) Starr Piano 
Co., 1344 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles 5, 
California; Starr Piano Co., S. First St., 
Richmond, Indiana; Charles Michelson, 
Inc., 23 W. 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

11. STANDARD Sounp Errect REcorDs, 
Standard Radio Transcription Serv., Inc., 
140 N. La Brea Ave., Hollywood 36, Cali- 
fornia; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill.. 665 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Record 


Pioneer 
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California 
Los Angeles 


Mrs. LuceLia M. Moors 
821% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mks. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone:RE 1400, Ext. 212 


Mrs. EpwarpD B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 3833 


(llinois 
Chicago 4 
Miss Gerrkupp TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 
Miss LENNA Bryant 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. I.gavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


Miss Entp 8. 
Rm. 702, 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


LOFCHIE 


Boston 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Grpson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


Kansas City 3 

Miss Bassip L. TRICE 

Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 

2830 Wabash — Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A, ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBE R. MurRRaAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss EvizaBeTH G. DeLany 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 
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Teachers of Lip Reading sms. 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mes. JOHN E. D. Trasg 
1.01 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6730 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. Stack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA N&VILLB 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas : 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLYsR 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. MARJORIE Moore 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Miss ALice |. PuTNaMm 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 — 


Mrs. Lucitug P. Turner 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIg M. StTEwarep 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooks S+t., West 
Phone FI 2851 











REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies 25c 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 














LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Handbook of Biolinguistics, by Clarence L, 
Meader and John H. Muyskens. Toledo 
Speech Clinic, 630 West Woodruff, To. 
ledo 2, Ohio, 1950. Cloth cover. 330 
pages. Price $10.00. 

This. the first of a series of volumes, 
is a technical and profound study of the 
language process. The authors estab- 
lish a biological approach to all phenomena 
of speech and thereby attempt to link 
speech correctionists more closely to the 
medical profession. The chapter headings 
indicate the contents. Some of them are: 
The Biological Basis of Language, De- 
velopment of the Tissues Involved in 
Speech; Embryological Development of the 
Speech Organs; The Determinants of 
Language; and Emergence of the Speech 
Process—Consonants. 

The Implications for Schools for the Deaf 
of Recent Research on Hearing Aids, by 
S. Richard Silverman, Ph. D. American 
Annals of the Deaf, Sept., 1949. pp. 


325-339. 

There is a need to establish objective 
measures to evaluate the benefits derived 
from hearing aids by children in schools 
for the deaf. Experimental studies indicate 
that through properly designed equipment 
some people who have heretofore been 
called “totally deaf’ may be reached by 
auditory stimulation. 

A Manual of Suggested Techniques and 
Devices for Teaching Pre-School Deaf 
Children. Compiled by Ruth E. Bender, 
Ruth Smallshaw, and Dale Webb. The 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Paper covered, mimeographed 37 pages. 
75 cents. 

Although the suggestions in this pamph- 
let are by no means exhaustive, they make 
an excellent list of devices for teaching 
speech and lipreading to the very young. 
A Survey of State Requirements for Speech 

Correctionists, by Sister M. Cyprian 

Spalding. The Quarterly Journal of 

Speech, Vol. 35, No. 3, October, 1949. 

The Speech Association of America, Co- 

lumbia, Mo. Pp. 345-351. Single copy, 

$1.00. 

A summary of the current requirements 


for certification as speech correctionist in 
the various states. Items included are de- 
gree and/or certificate, credit hours in 
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e So light — Lightest in 
Acousticon history. 


Weighs less than 3 ozs. 


e So quiet — Eliminates 
clothing rustle—greatest 


clarity and tone quality. 








e New Noise Suppressor e DR-1 Skin Receiver— 


A few features of the nev Acousticon International A-150 Series 


—Two positive action 
types. Avoids jangled 
nerves. 


New Printed Cireuit— 
Assures long-lasting trou- 
ble-free service. 


cousticon. \NTERNATIONAL 


Home Office and Factory 


95-25 149TH STREET e JAMAICA 1, N. Y. | 


CQ ustieon International 


Home Office and Factory 


95-25 149th Street 
Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


A Very Fine Hearing Aid For You. 


HEARING AID | 


A hearing aid you can truly 
call your own — the new 
Acousticon which can be fitted 
to your individual needs. 


COME IN TODAY, OR SEND 
FOR FREE LITERATURE 


rie 


Worn with nothing at all 
in the ear or without a 
head band or pressure. A 
totally different and 


revolutionary method. 


ane nmas 








os 


























CROWNED and ARMORED 
to give you lasting, trouble-free 
“B" Battery service 
“CROWNED” CONSTRUCTION—Eoch individual cell 


is double-crowned to keep its long-lasting new mix fac- 
tory fresh. 


““ARMORED” IN STEEL — Exclusive steel jacket pre- 
vents battery swelling and leakage even after complete 
discharge. 

Order Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries from your hear- 
ing aid dealer. Now ‘‘Crowned and Armored’’ Ray-O-Vac 
**B'' Battery is available in three sizes: No.510-15 volt; 
No. 516-2212 volt ; No. 520- 30 volt. 


“A” 
BATTERIES 
TOO 


Compact, power-packed Ray-O-Vac ‘‘A'’ Batteries are 
available as No. 41 single cell or No. 42 double cell 
combination. 





‘MANUFACTURERS’ BATTERY CO. 
; Subsidiary of RAY-O-VAC Company 
MADISON 10, WISCONSIN 
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speech correction and related subjects, and 
experience. 

Twenty-one states reported specific re. 
quirements; four had the same as the 
American Speech and Hearing Association; 
nineteen states indicated no specific re- 
quirements. Florida, Illinois, lowa, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin in addition to other re- 
quirements, required either a certificate to 
teach the deaf and hard of hearing or 
specific courses relating thereto. 


Speech Therapy for the Physically Handi- 
capped, by Sara Stinchfield Hawk. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, Califor- 
nia, 1950. Hard cover. 245 pages. Price 
$4.00. 

The introductory chapter of this book 
on theory and methods of speech therapy, 
written by an orthopedic surgeon, empha- 
sizes the need for cooperation among the 
various people involved in work with the 
handicapped patient, and the need for each 
to supplement the work of the others. Al- 
though he refers primarily to the spastic 
child, such cooperation is essential what- 
ever the handicap. 

The author stresses the close and impor- 
tant relationship between gesture and 
speech as well as between orthopedic sur- 
gery and speech reeducation. A large por- 
tion of the book is devoted to clinical meth- 
ods and speech exercises for both children 
and adults. In addition is a report on the 
research studies of 53 cases treated by the 
author at the Speech Clinic of the Los An- 
geles Orthopedic Hospital during an eight 
year period. 


Influence of Electric Punch Card Machines 
on the Human Ear, by Hugo Ribeiro de 
Almeida. Archives of Otolaryngology, 
Vol. 51, No. 2, February, 1950. American 
Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. Pp. 215-222. Single 
copy, $1.25. 

Investigation was undertaken as the re 
sult of excessive absenteeism among work: ~ 
ers in the department of the electric punch 
card machines of the Sorocabana Railroad 7 
in Brazil. A study of the room noise and 7 
an audiometer test series were made. It 7 
was concluded that long-continued subjec- 
tion to noise at 50 and 60 decibels caused © 
slight but definite decrease in hearing 
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Founded 1873 


acai Institute for the Deaf | 





A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 


ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
features. 


Pupils enrolled from all. parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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THE BALLET 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 


partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 


Bus Service To and From New York to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 


_-Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
chi'dren up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
Sanit SAAR, oe $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 

$7.50 plus parcel post. 


Order from 





CORA ELSIE KINZIE 








|___ P. O. Box 2044 


Seattle 11, Wash.___ 
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acuity, with the apex of the loss at 256 
cycles. “It is important to consider that ~ 
office noises are continuous, while those ~ 
of heavy industries are not.” } 

As a result of the study, machinery was 
placed on rubber supports and rearranged 
in the room. The concrete walls were in- 
sulated in such a manner as to reduce the 
high rate of vibration. It was found that 
absenteeism decreased after room changes 
had been made. 


The Organization of a Total Hearing Con- 
servation Program, by Donald R. Caziare, 
The Journal of School Health, March, 
1950. American School Health Associa- 
tion, 3335 Main Street, Buffalo 14, New 
York. 65-71 pp. Single copy 35 cents. 
A brief, generalized description of a 

hearing conservation program, with spe- 

cific references to that in operation in the 
state of California, with which the author 
is associated. The importance of otological 

diagnosis and medical follow up in sueh a 

program is stressed. 


Auditory Training 

(Continued from page 368) 
aid will not become emotionally upset in 
learning to use it if he has intelligent su- 
pervised guidance. His acceptance of the 
instrument is not something that can be 
accomplished in a day. It takes time and 
the patience and understanding of the 
teacher and the parent. 

The satisfactory adjustment in the regu- 
lar classroom situation of a severely deaf- 
ened child, or one with borderline hearing, 
does not come about by accident. The spe- 
cial teacher and the regular classroom 
teacher must understand one another's 
problems well and work closely for the 
child’s normal adjustment. The special 
teacher must know and appreciate what it 
means for the classroom teacher to have in 
her large group an atypical child and be 
able to help him. By means of teachers’ ~ 
meetings with the special teacher and the 
administrator present, the group can dis | 
cuss their problems and endeavor each to) 
appreciate and help the other in bringing) 
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NO HEARING AID 
; need sell for more than $75 
I BELIEVE NO HEARING AID NEED SELL FOR MORE THAN 
$75.00. HERE IS WHY: 
EVEN WITH PRESENT HIGH COSTS OF LABOR AND MATERIALS, 
IF ZENITH WISHED TO SELL A HEARING AID AT $200 (WHICH 
WE DON'T) WE WOULD NOT, EVEN WITH OUR ENORMOUS 
FACILITIES AND THE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WE SPEND IN OUR 
RADIO LABORATORIES ON RESEARCH, KNOW HOW TO BUILD IT 
BETTER THAN OUR SENSATIONAL NEW MINIATURE $75.00 
INSTRUMENT, NOR DO WE KNOW WHERE TO OBTAIN OR HOW TO 
USE MORE EFFICIENT MATERIALS. 
THE BETTER HEARING AID HAS BEEN BUILT——AND ZENITH 
HAS BUILT IT. 
E. F. McDONALD, Jr., President, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
A Revolutionary New THE 
GUARANTEED Hearing Aid 
~—and now Zenith—world famous makers of Television, Radio G U 7 Olin os, 
and FM offers you their new “Miniature” Guaranteed Hear- A A 
ing Aid at $75. Small—light—powerful, economical and clear. 
it in your own home un er our 10-day return privilege. out 
a cone -Button in the ear.”” Device available if hear- p fficin’ 
ga eed or inquire from an Authorized Zenith Hearing Y U ws 
oe ‘sacogd ao — — reece Telephone Direc- ( Under on Ck 
ry)—o 
pos jane. write e factory for complete information and Privilege e). r1o day retinng 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 851 
5801 DICKENS AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS Be 98 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 85! 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicage 39, Iilinois 


m a i l ft h 5 S Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature (including time payment 
plan) and list of local dealers | may contact on the new $75 Zenith “Miniature 


i, is nan oxsninsninammiaalnte abrcent neaee ees 


Tahieldaletivela’ Tre rrrrrrrerrererrerereerecererreeeeeere errr eee ere eee 


mec c ecw e seer eee ee sess eseseseese sess 6s Mes, oe eens se DIG se ser ssereceseresesese 
















The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Huusehold Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 


Per Set $6.00 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
cain consecinan $13.50 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual________ $17.00 
Series TIL. Mipehs ‘2... $10.00 
ees, 1 ead 1 38.50 
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about the child’s psychological adjust. 
ment to his handicap. At all times the 
classroom teacher’s effort should be recog: 
nized and praised. This goes a long way 
in helping her to have the courage it takes 
to carry on in her good work. She must 
be given“much encouragement and under. 
standing to assume her share of the re. 
sponsibility for this atypical child without 

feeling frustrated over his failure to suc. 
ceed at once. In this program the psycho- 
logical adjustment of the child is para 
mount. Without it, special education falls 
short of what it is endeavoring to achieve, 

It is easy enough to discover hard of 
hearing cases, but what to do about them 
is another matter. 

Past experience shows that in many a 
testing program merely stacks of records 
were accumulated without actually doing 
anything concrete about the problem. 

We feel that our Auditory Training pro- 
gram in Tulare County is one answer to 
the education of the acoustically handi- 


capped child. 


Laughter 
(Continued from page 366) 

“And lived happily ever after,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Well, that’s what the story said,” Henry 
admitted. “But, of course it was fiction.” 

I considered for a moment. 

That story certainly gives me a good 
argument for going on with the column 
as long as the Editor permits. I believe 
I will look up that story and send a copy 
of it to the Editor—just as a matter of 
precaution. 





Deaf Educator 
(Continued from page 3606) 


‘Your school should be a 


999 


these words: 
blessing to the deaf and mute. 

Choudhury’s school in Cuttack is to 
day a thriving institution. His wife, a 
normally-hearing woman, helps him with 
the teaching. The boys and girls are 
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@ SMALL—THIN—LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


—consistent with the extra hearing 
features it embodies. Convenient to 
wear—fits easily in a man’s vest pocket 
—worn inconspicuously by women. 


© HIGH AMPLIFICATION 


—gradually and smoothly controlled 
by a finger touch of the combined 
volume control and switch. 


GREAT POWER OUTPUT 


—as great as we believe to be safe for 
even severely deafened. B Batteries 
are 30 volts. Particularly effective 
when used with Radioear’s Twin Re- 
actor Bone Conduction Receiver. 


@ PUSH PULL CIRCUIT 


—four tube—features a combination 
of printed circuit elements with in- 
dividual resistors and permanent ce- 
ramic condensers for space saving. 





RADIOEFaR 





@ PHONEMASTER and NOISEMASTER 


—developed to their greatest degree 
of efficiency and usefulness. The en- 
joyment of sound movies, radio and 
television is provided through the 
Phonemaster in this instrument. 


LIFETIME MICROPHONE GUARANTEE 


The ‘“‘Super Power’”’ is Radioear’s All- 
Magnetic hearing aid developed to its 
greatest effectiveness and carries the 
Lifetime All-Magnetic Microphone 
guarantee. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADICEAR BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
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ORAL EDUCATION FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
ee Ee 





. 
PPP RS cote 


Pupils of this school have the advantage of attending 
daily some classes in the Purcell Public School, 
thus bringing them into association and competition 
with hearing children. This is a two-fold advantage 
in that the deaf child is removed from its world of 
isolation and experiences a gradual but complete 
transition into the society of hearing persons. 


Normal Home Life—Children carefully supervised 


JANE BROOKS SCHOOL 


Mrs. Margaret Gibbons Brooks, Director 
600 Van Buren Purcell, Oklahoma 











JUST ANY HEARING AID 
FIRST SEE THE NEW 


GEM JEWEL“66~ 


FOR 
PERFORMANCE—-BEAUTY—ECONOMY 


THE GEM EARPHONE CO., INC. 


50 W. 29TH ST. NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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taught the usual early school subjects, as 
well as several vocations, such as shop. 
work, sewing, typing, handicrafts, and 
art. The oral method of instruction js 
used, exclusively. 

His art is highly original and thoroughly 
Indian, something that is strange, con- 
sidering the years he spent in London, 
studying English techniques. But this only 
illustrates his sound individualism and re. 
fusal to be turned from the path that he 
has set for himself, qualities that no doubt 
are most important in his career as a 
school administrator, especially when one 
considers the obstacles that he most likely 
meets with in his work in Cuttack. j 

It was a very full and fruitful week. We 
did Washington together, and I had fuy” 


showing him the sights. 3 























Just before he was due to leave on they 
next lap of his journey we paid a visit to 
the District of Columbia Club of the De 
There I got a true lesson in sterling char 
acter. On the way up to the club room fF 
announced that, for fun, I would introduce” 
him as “The Maharaja of Choudhury” to 
my unsuspecting friends. 

“That is not my name,” he said simply, 
a little surprised. 





Mental Competence 

(Continued from page 351) 
dividual, one should use both types of 
tests. It is evident that this is not possible 
when testing the deaf. Linguistic tests de- 
pend upon an understanding of language 
and, as was pointed out in the case of the 
deaf child, this is really a measure of 
achievement. Thus, until we have some 
means whereby we can control such fac- 
tors, we must limit our measuring devices 
to non-verbal tests, thereby conditioning 
one’s interpretation of the results. 

Since items which demand verbal im 
structions are out of the picture, test 
items must be so constructed that direc 
tions can be given through pantomime” 
The pantomime must be brief but clean 
cut. However, it must be such that it will} 
give rather definite ‘information to the) 
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EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARK 
HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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“Eveready” “B” Batteries give 
better hearing |-o-n-g-e-r! 


@ Yes, it makes a lot of difference to your poise and self- 
confidence to know that you can depend on better hearing 
longer. “Eveready” “B” batteries give you more full-volume 
operation according to your own individual needs! It’s a fact 
that in each “Eveready” “B” battery there is more active, energy- 
producing material. That means eiaakalial use, better service! 
So ask your hearing-aid dealer for “Eveready” hearing-aid “B” 
batteries. Ask for them by name! 


The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distinguishes productsjof 


NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco 

















You'd Never 
Guess I’m 





don’t notice 
I use a hear- 
ing aid. That 
is because I 
wear the new Beltone Phantomold. 
Thanks to this wonderful invention, 
"NO BUTTON SHOWS IN MY EAR!” 
The compact one-unit Beltone is so 
tiny—yet gives amazing clarity and 
wer. The nearest thing to natural 
earing. Get all the amazing facts 
about this electronic 
“miracle.” Mail coupon BE coon « 
today for valuable FREE © eee 
booklet. % 





——< 
 aepita 


MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


! 

| Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 

| 1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, III. 

| Please send me in a plain wrapper your 
FREE Booklet that tells how the deaf 

| can HEAR AGAIN—without a button 

| showing in the ear. No obligation. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

L 
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child. It would be futile to give what 
might otherwise be a good test item if it 
failed to function simply because the sub. 
ject did not understand what was required 
of him. As a means of lessening such mis. 
understandings, it has been found desir. 
able to give one or more illustrations or 
practice exercises before entering into the 
scoring parts of the test items. 

In our approach we must realize that 
there are children who do not, or cannot, 
use their intelligence efficiently because of 
faulty attitudes, emotional disturbances, 
poor work habits, etc. These and other 
related factors tend to influence test ratings 
and thus encourage skeptics to disregard 
them entirely. With all of our knowledge 
at present, we are not exactly sure what 
intelligence really is; but even though 
present tests do not yield an absolute 
evaluation of the individual’s intelligence, 
it should not prohibit us from utilizing ob- 
jective measures of certain phases of in- 
telligence on comparative bases. 

Many psychometrists, in attempting to 
rectify the inadequacy of the testing in- 
strument, allow more time than the test 
manual advocates. It should be evident 
that such a procedure invalidates any 
standardized scale. No matter how com- 
petent the psychometrist may be, it is im- 
possible to decide arbitrarily the additional 
time necessary to overcome a handicap of 
hearing or speech. Pupils must not be 
given more assistance than the test direc- 
tions provide. No extra time or help 
should be given, no matter how much the 
examiner sympathizes with the subject and 
his handicap. Certainly the same exact- 
ness of procedure is demanded in scoring 
standardized items. The solution is not 
in making unorthodox changes but in se- 
lecting better instruments in the beginning. 
(Many competent workers in the field feel 
that the acoustically handicapped as a 
group are not subnormal, although many 
of them will register as such on standard- 
ized tests that have been worked out and 
proved to be fairly reliable for so-called 


normal children. ) 
(To be concluded) 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Wayne Sadler—comes from Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Wayne 
is an excellent example of what often happens to a high I.Q. 
pupil if he does not work to the full capacity of his mental 
ability. In a large class he quickly finished the assigned 
work. Not having enough to do, he began to develop serious 
behavior problems. The family was advised to send him to 
our school. 

Under our private lesson and coaching system, Wayne is a 
happy hard-working boy. He has covered two years work 
in one. (Parents' address given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 























WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
imsertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED: Oral teacher for day school of preschool 
and elementary grades. Salary based on training and 
experience. Send qualifications and references to Mrs. 
W. W. Izard, 17 Gorgas St., Montgomery, Ala. 





TRAINED, experienced teacher, M.A. Education, de- 
sires positi Sep ber, older pupils or intermediates, 
or special teacher language or lipreading. Address 
Box W-27 Volta Review. 








WANTED: Competent speech and lipreading teacher 
for seven year old boy. Full time tutoring position on 
yearly basis. Joseph Roberts, Box 1022, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 





WANTED: Two oral teachers of the deaf. Must have 
degree and approved training course for teaching the 
deaf. Salary schedule based on training and experience. 
Write to: George M. Downing, Director of Special 
Services, San Jose Unified School District, 408 Almaden 
Avenue, San Jose, California. 





WANTED immediately . . . trained Director for Hear- 
ing Society, preferably one who can teach deaf and 
hard of hearing preschool children. State salary. Green- 
ville Hearing Society, 1205 Pendleton St., Greenville, 


- . 











EARS AND THE MAN 


Studies in Social Work for the 
Hard of Hearing 
By Three Pioneers in the Work 
Annetta W. Peck 
Estelle E. Samuelson 
Ann Lehman 


With an Introduction by the Founder 
of the American Hearing Society 


Wendell C. Phillips, M.D. 


Published in 1926 


Cloth Bound—218 Pages 
$2.00 Plus 10c for Postage 
and Handling 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 - 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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RAY 


Compiled by JOHN A. FERRALL 


Strong Man. They stopped at the sideshow. 
and watched the strong man dip a sponge in 
water and squeeze out every drop. He invited” 
volunteers from the audience to step up and 
try to squeeze out another drop. Several men” 
tried, with no success. Then a slight looking” 
fellow came up and to the astonishment of the 
audience squeezed out drop after drop. The’ 
strong man looked on in amazement. Then some’ 
one in the audience recognized the slight looking? 
man and called out: “That’s not fair. He’s a tax” 
collector.” . 


Hearing Things. “Jim,” called the head 
plumber to one of his assistants, “answer that 
*phone. You know Mike’s too deaf to handle such 
calls.” Jim went to the telephone. In a little’ 
while he came back. “Mike might just as well” 
have answered it,” he said. “Some woman called’ 
—and she says the thingumabob has come loose 
from the thingamajib so that the doohicky in the” 
faucet won’t work and the bathroom is flooded,”7 


Florida-California. The man from Florida) 
who was spending a few weeks in Los Anegeleg 
sneered at the California resident’s talk about) 
cloudless skies. “What do you call those things 
floating up there in the sky?” The Californian 
looked up, and to his dismay did see clouds. But 
he rallied quickly. “Those? Oh, those are just 
empties coming back from Florida,” he declareds 


No Luck In Odd Numbers: The elde 
woman, straight-laced in her ways, was talking) 
to her hostess as she removed her coat. “I wag 
so shocked on the drive out here—through thé 
park, you know. We must have passed 25 people 
in parked automobiles.” “Oh, you must be 
mistaken,” protested her young hostess. “It surely 
must have been an even number.” 


Sound Reasoning. The teacher was giving 
the class a test in grammar. “John,” she said 
one of the boys, “use the word analysis in 
sentence.” To her amazement the boy replied 
quite gravely, “Tom is a boy’s name; analysis 4 
girl’s name.” 


English Humor. In a certain America 
prison, we are told, a convict is allowed to 1 
ceive homemade cake from his wife. If 
prisoner has a good conduct record, however, 
is not forced to eat it—The Humorist (London) 


Deaf to my cries, Miss Moneypenny-Wilson, 
Deaf to my sighs, Miss B; 

Deaf to my songs and the story of my wrong 
Deaf to my minstrelsy; 4 

Deafer than a newt to the sound of a flute, 
Deafer than a stone to the sea; 

Deafer than a heifer to the sighing of a zepil 
Are your ears deaf to me. 

—PatricK BARRINGTON. 





